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HEBEL’S SCHATZKASTLEIN DES 
RHEINISCHEN HAUSFREUNDES 


Edited by Menco Srern, of Stern’s School of 
Languages, New York City 
40 cents . 


For over a century these delightful stories have bee™ 
read and loved in every household in Germany, but no 
collection of them has ever before been published in this 
country. They first appeared gradually in a Volks- 
kalender, edited by Hebel, in whieh were gathered many 
kinds of reading matter, and afterwards were collected 
and issued in a special volume. Besides an entertaining 
and instractive essay, this volume contains forty-seven 
stories and anecdotes, all written in a style direct, stmple, 
and often familiar, with an added quaint flavor from its 
very homeliness. In addition to this clasSic simplicity 
and beauty of style, Hebel’s writings have a rich humor 
- and a sincere purpose which place him high among the 
German writers of the early nineteenth century. 





New Modern Language Catalogue 
Sent on Request 


American Book Company 





NO SERVICE! NO SUCCESS! 


for M. C. S. oriany other public or semi- 
public institution today. You know this to 
be true and consequently you know that if 
M. C. S. tad not rendered a peculiarly 
EFFICIENT SERVICE it could by no 
means have attained its present high stand- 
ing in the community. The uniform suc- 
cess of our graduates is but the natural re- 
flection of the Success of the institution. 
Why not attend the successful institution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 
Our normal course is especially adapted for the 
training of commercial teachers. 
BEGIN: Day School any Monday; Even- 


ing School any Tuesday. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“ Educationally the strongest business school in New Engiand’’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 





New York Cincinnati Chicago 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of *“JUKES—EDWARDS.” Doctor 
Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His comparison of 
this story with the study of the ‘‘Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and 
significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


JOR ES-EDWwaRrnDs 


Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Psychology as Applied to Education 


By Dr. P. M. Magnusson, State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 


The most thoroughly alive book on psychology (in its relation to pedagogy) that has ever appeared. 
It is so full of human interest, of up-to-date ideas and of practical solutions to the modern problems of 
teaching that it holds the reader’s absorbed attention. The book is as teachable as it is readable, for each 
topic has been tested in the classroom. Every teacher will find it a source of stimulating suggestions and 
will turn to it agairt and again. [Jt is a strong book. 345 pages, $1.50. 


SILVER, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


BURDETT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Prompt! 


Courteoust AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


 Froma Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 


I thank you for r excellent services in filling m ~ 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the fest’ 6 the 
‘ bh a? ggg dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 


From a Connecticut teacher :-— 


Ithank for your interest in locating me and will en- 
live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 


lam enjoying my work here in the-——— School as 1 have 


never enjoyed teaching before. 


From a New Jersey teacher :-— 


Let me thank you for securing a ition so prom and 
es — in accordance with your matte, “Prompt, Ctutiomee, 


From a New Hampshire teacher :— 


Lappreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 

sition and I certainly found 

other with whieh I vo AE oss alan es buperior nite 
From a teacher of a large private school :— 


‘lam very giad to tell you that the interview which I had 

IN Raa saaipbel tee pesltunn wn eiaa ot ee eek ae 
On as he th li 

partment in her school. = orgtt macte aie 


Numerous calls come to us ‘every month in the 
year. 
Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. : 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
@ Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance 








Two Important Books Just Out 


New-World Health Series Book Ili 


PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY 


By Joun W. RitcuHie 

This is a practical textbook that teaches 
health conservation through practicel ar- 
eee to daily life of modern hygiene 

ased on physiological principles as required 
in sixth and seventh grades ; it is the most 
advanced of the three primers. Cloth. 256 
pp. 148illustrations. List price, 60 cents; 
mailing price, 72 cents. 


A Biographical Study of Geography 


BARBARA'S PHILIPPINE JOURNEY 


By Francis WILListon Burks, with an in- 
troduction by Frank M. McMurry. Cloth I)- 
lustrated by Hermann Heyer, ¥arl Horter 
and G. W. Peters. List price, 60 cents; 
mailing price, 72 cents. 

This book may be classed with Jane And- 
rews’ ‘‘Seven Little Sisters’’ and “Each and 
All.” Geographical facts in relation toa 
child are told in story form in simple and 
easy style, causing the book to take rank as 
literature. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


























Wentworth-Smith’s Academic Algebra 





442 pages, with diagrams, $1.20 


Features that distinguish this book from others. 


The problems set forth modern con- 


ditions in an interesting manner. 


The book includes a skillful] introduc- 


tion of oral algebra with all exercises. 


The difficulties of fundamental opera- 
tions are reduced to a safe minimum. 


Graphic work is used to that extent 
which is helpful to an understanding of 
the idea of function, and of the nature 
of the equation. 

The negative number is skillfully 
presented with such familiar illustra- 
tions as to give it immediate reality. 


An extended form of this book will appear shortly in two volumes 


under the title of “School Algebra.” 


Additions to the material in Aca- 


demic Algebra make this newer book adequate for the longer high-school 


courses in algebra. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


29 Beacon Street 


Boston 
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THE NEW BASIS FOR EDUCATION 


SCOTT NEARING 
University of Pennsylvania 


Can there be a new basis for education? Does 
the foundation upon which education rests really 
change? Is the educational system of one age 
necessarily unfitted to provide for the educational 
needs of the next? These, and a multitude of the 
questions which people interested in educational 
progress are asking themselves, arise out of the 
process of transition that is seemingly one of the 
fundamental propositions of the universe. All 
things change, and are changing; from the tiniest 
cell to the most highly organized creature, the 
noblest mountain range, the vastest sun in the 
heavens. To-day differs from yesterday as to- 
morrow must differ from to-day. All things are 
becoming. 

Test this statement with the observed facts of 
life. Here is a garden, well-planted and watered. 
The soil is loamy and black. On all its surface 
there is nothing, save a clod here and there, to re- 
lieve the warm, moist regularity. Come to-morrow 
and the level surface is broken by tiny green 
shoots which have appeared here and there, 
thrusting through the top crust. Next week 
the black earth is striped with rows of green. 
Onions, beets, létttice,- and peas are 
coming up. Go back to the hills 
which you climbed in boyhood, ascend their 
chasmed sides and note how. even they have 
changed. Each year some part of them has dis- 
appeared into the rapid torrent. Had you been 
there in April, you might have seen particles of 
your beloved hills, in every water-course, hurrying 
toward the lowlands and the sea. While you 
watch them, the clouds change in the sky, the sun- 
set wanes, and the forest covers the bared hills. 
Nature, fickle mistress of our destinies, spreads a 
never ending panorama before our eyes that we 
may recognize the one great law of her being,— 
the law of progression. 

How well does this principle of change apply to 
the organization of society. The absolute mon- 
archy of one age yields place to the semi-democ- 
racy of the next. Yesterday the church itself 
traded in men’s bodies,—holding slaves, and ac- 
cepting, without question, the proceeds of slavery. 
To-day machines replace men in a thousand indus- 
tries. To-morrow slavery is called into question, 
until in the dim-glowering Nineteenth Century, 
men will struggle and die by tens of thousands,— 
on the one side those who believe that the man 
should be the slave; on the other those who hold 
that the slavery of the machine is alone necessary 
and just. Thus is every social institution altered 
from age to age. Thus is effected that transfor- 
mation which we have chosen to call progress. 

How profoundly does this truth apply to the raw 
material of education,—the children who enroll 
in the schools. Under your very eyes, they lose 


their childish ways; feel their steps along the 
precipice of adolescence; enter the wonderland of 
imagery and idealism; and pass on into maturity 
and life. How vain is our hope that the child may 
remain a child; how worthless our prayer that 
adult life shall never lay her heavy burden of cares 
and responsibilities upon his beloved shoulders. 
Even while you raise your hands in supplication, 
the child has passed from your life forever, leaving 
naught save a man to comfort you. 

From these mighty scythe-strokes which change 
sweeps across the meadows of time, naught is ex- 
empt. The petals fall from the fairest flower, the 
bluest sky becomes overcast, the greatest feats of 
history are surpassed, and the social machinery, 
adequate for the needs of one age, sinks into the 
insignificance of desuetude in the age which fol- 
lows. Thus does the inevitable come to pass. 
Thus does the social institution, wrought through 
centuries of turmoil and anguish, become useless 
in the newer civilization which is arising on every 
hand. The educational system in its inception 
was well founded, but the changes of time invali- 
date the original idea. Yesterday the school ful- 
filled the needs of men. To-day it fails to meet a 
situation which reshapes itself with each rising 
and each setting of the sun. 

Each epoch must-have its institutions. With 
the work of the past for a background, the present 
must constantly reshape the institutions which the 
past has bequeathed to it. These modified insti- 
tutions, handed on in turn by the present, must 
again be rebuilt to meet the needs of the future, 
and so on through each succeeding age. 

At times the march'of progress is so rapid that 
even the most advanced grow breathless with at- 
tempts to keep abreast of the van-guard. Again 
marking time for ages, progressive movements 
seem wholly dead, andthe past to the future is 
overgrown with tradition, and blocked by oblivion 
and decay. The rapid advances of the Nineteenth 
Century, challenging the quickest to keep pace, 
forced upon many institutions ‘surroundings 
wholly foreign to their spent and scope. 

Nowhere is this more true than in the case of 
the educational system, which had its rise in an age 
of individualized industry and governmental non- 
interference, and now faces a newly inaugurated 
socialization of industry and an impromptu sys- 
tem of government control. 

The new basis of education lies in the changes 
which the Nineteenth Century wrought in indus- 
try, transferring village life into city dwelling, and 
substituting for the skilled mechanic, using a tool, 
the machine, employing the unskilled worker. The 
men of the Eighteenth Century made political in- 
stitutions, and were content with democracy; the 
men of the Nineteenth Century, accepting govern- 
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ment as it stood, built up a new industry. The 
society, which we in the Twentieth Century must 
erect upon the political and industrial triumphs 
of our forefathers, can never be successful unless 
it recognizes the fundamental character of the 
changes which Nineteenth Century industry and 
Eighteenth Century politics have made in Twen- 
tieth Century life. 

Is it too much to ask that the school stand fore- 
most in this recognition of change, when it is in 
the school that the ideas of the new generation 
are moulded, tempered, and burnished? May we 
not expect that in its lessons to the young our 
educational system shall spread the language of 
the Twentieth Century rather than that of the 
Eighteenth? 

Before the modern system of industry had its 
inception, while the old hand trades still held sway, 
at a time when the household was the centre of 
work and of pleasure, when the family made its 
butter, cheese, oatmeal, ale, clothing, tools, and 
utensils,—in such an atmosphere of domestic in- 
dustry, Froebel wrote his famous “Education of 
Man.” Note this description of the way in which a 
father may educate his son. “The son accom- 
panies his father everywhere, to the field and to 
the garden, to the shop and to the counting house, 
to the forest and to the meadow;; in the care of do- 
mestic animals and in the making of small articles 
of household furniture; in the splitting, sawing, 
and piling up of wood; in all the work his father’s 
trade or calling involves.”* In another passage 
he calls upon parents, ‘more particularly fathers 
(for to their special care and guidance the child 
ripening into boyhood is confided)” to contem- 
plate “their parental duties in child guidance,” 
and prefaces this exhortation with a long list of 
illustrations, suggesting the methods which may be 
pursued by the farm-laborer, the goose-herd, the 
gardener, the forester, the blacksmith, and other 
tradesmen and craftsmen, in the education of their 
sons, Any such man, Froebel points out, may 
take his child to the age of two or three and teach 
him some of the simple rules of his trade. How 
different is the position of the son of a workman 
in a modern American city. 

The very thought of city life precludes any pos- 
sibility of home instruction. The narrow house, 
the tenement, the great shop or factory, on the 
one hand prevent the mechanic from carrying on 
his trade near his family, and on the other hand 
make it impossible for the father whose work lies 
far from his home to give his boys the “special 
care and guidance” about which Froebel writes. 

The system of industry which was established 
in England during the closing decades of the 
Eighteenth Century, and which secured a foothold 
in both Germany and the United States during the 
first half of the Nineteenth Century, has revo- 
lutionized the basis of our lives. The workshop 
has been transplanted from the home to the fac- 
tory; both men and women leave their homes for 
ten, eleven, or even twelve hours of a day to carry 
on their industrial activities ; great centres of pop- 
ulation collect about the centres of industry; the 
farm, the flock of geese, the garden, the forest, and 





* “The Education of Man.” F. Froebel. Translated 
N. Halliman. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1909. Page 103 


+ Ibid, page 187. 
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the blacksmith shop, disappear ; food, clothing, and 


other necessaries of life,—formerly the product of 
home industry,— are produced in great factories ; 
and the city home, stripped of its industrial func- 
tions, restricted in scope, robbed of its adults, 
presents little opportunity for the education of the 
city child, Standing on the threshold of his meagre 
dwelling, this child of six looks forward to a life 
which must be based on the instruction provided 
in a public school system. 

The industrial upheaval has changed every phase 
of modern life. Industry itself has replaced ap- 
prenticeship by a degree of specialization un- 
dreamed of in primitive life. From the superin- 
tendent to the office boy, from the boss roller to 
the yard laborer, from the chief clerk to the stenog- 
rapher, the work of men and women is monoto- 
nous and specialized. The city has grown up as a 
logical product of an industrial system which 
centres thousands or even tens of thousands of 
workmen in one place of employment. The city 
home differs fundamentally from the country 
home as the city differs from the country. 

The civilized world, reorganized and reconsti- 
tuted, rebuilt in all of its economic phases, de- 
mands a new teaching which shall relate men and 
women to the changed conditions of life. This is 
the new basis for education,—this the new foun- 
dation upon which there must be erected a super- 
structure of educational opportunity for succeed- 
ing generations. It remains for education to 
recognize the change and to remodel the institu- 
tions of education in such a way that they shall 
meet the new needs of the new life. 

SACRIFICING CHILDREN 
DR. W. E, CHANCELLOR 


In the course of the past year, it has been my 
fortune to examine, at the request of the school 
authorities, the schools of several cities in the 
Northeast. In one of them, I tame upon a 
peculiar condition which personally I had met 
myself but once before, but which I know by fairly 
authoritative reports does exist in a considerable 
number of cities and towns, not merely in a 
school here and there but generally and char- 
acteristically. 

In the city to which I definitely refer, I found 
that the intermediate and grammar grade 
teachers had systematically, deliberately, and 
successfully sacrificed hundreds of boys and girls 
upon the altar of examinations to the fetich of 
good schools. They have been so anxious to have 
good schools and the reputation of having good . 
schools that they have kept an average of 
twenty per cent. of their pupils one grade lower 
than they belong. In some schools, the average 
runs to above thirty-five per cent. 

Some teachers and some school superintendents 
cannot see that the school is simply a machine for 
developing boys and girls; cannot see that the 
machine in itself is worthless save as it contributes 
to human welfare. A school may be so good as 
actually to damage the souls and bodies of human 
beings. It damages their souls when the machine 
operators, seeking seventy-five per cent, in every 
subject, keep boys and girls in grammar grades 
until they average sixteen years of age. This is 
positive and pernicious retardation and a crime 
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against human nature, 
almost impossible. 

A school may be so good as 
bodies of boys and girls, 


It makes going to college 


to damage the 
In this same city, the 


high school pupils under tests were found to be — 


far weaker physically than the pupils in the gram- 
mar grades. Schooling had worn them out. 

Yet all this had been done in a _ genuinely 
conscientious effort to secure schools that would 
be the pride of the community, as indeed they are 
but should not be. 

The whole business is on a par, on an exact 
par, with the crime of marble banks with gold- 
plated wickets and Brazilian mahogany furniture 
purchased out of the savings of the thrifty poor. 
It is an exaltation of the means to the subordina- 
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tion and even to the defeat of the end that should 
be commandingly in view. 

Not good schools but great boys and fine girls? 
Perhaps we need to think a little more and a 
little harder ; to be a little less strenuous and a 
deal more intelligent and sympathetic; and to re- 
member that school is only transition and 
preparation, and that hfe requires not docility and 
memory and formalistic perfection but initiative, 
energy, and a right good will. More insigat on 
the part of teachers, a wider outlook, less selfish- 
ness, and a stronger desire to help others forward 
for their own sakes would save many a boy and 
girl now drowned in grammar grade drill and 
perfectionism for a high school education and for 
large success in life. 


Min ct 
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MEMORIAL APPRECIATION 


ANDREW SLOAN DRAPER, LL. D. 


Dr. N. C, SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Andrew S. Draper was one of the two educators 
to whom grand prizes were awarded at the St. 
Louis exposition for distinguished services in the 
cause of popular education. He was a volumi- 
nous writer, a fearless executive, a progressive 
leader, and a forceful public speaker. He left a 


lasting impress upon the schools of his state and 
of the entire nation. 


Hon. Henry SaBin, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Many years have passed since I first knew 
“Judge Draper” as we always called him. He 
made no pretense to being the philosopher that 
W. T. Harris was; he had not the critical knowl- 
edge of educational systems that Dr. Hinsdale 


had; E. E. White was a better speaker, and Colonel . 


Parker could arouse more enthusiasm in his audi- 
ence. All those were his contemporaries and per- 
sonal friends. I knew them all, and when it came 
to matters calling for the exercise of “good com- 
mon-sense,” the judgment of Draper carried great 
weight; it was never one-sided, but based upon 
reasonable grounds and therefore always reliable. 
He was a great man in his own peculiar sphere; 
one of those rare men who had the good fortune 
to be born level-headed. He was not easily “moved 
by every wind of doctrine,” and was always as 
ready to recognize the good that was in the 
ancient forms as he was to herald the better, 
which we of to-day are so ready to exploit in the 
“new education.” Judge Draper was somewhat 
disposed to cling to the “ancient landmarks which 
our fathers set up in.their day,” and in that he was 
not wholly wrong. No matter how experienced 
the driver or how strong the machine, there is al- 
ways danger in “exceeding the speed limit.” 
Yesterday Draper was of our number; to-day 
he belongs to the educational history of the coun- 


try. Peace to his ashes. He was a “prince in 
Israel”; “an Israelite in whom there was no 
guile.” 
——Q———— 
Dr. Witttam H. MaxweELt, 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 

When Andrew Sloan Draper, commissioner of 
education for the state of New York, died a great 
man, passed from life. He was a great man in his 
aims, in his achievements, and in the methods by 
which he worked. 

His aims were invariably broad and high. He 
desired to see education, elementary, secondary, 
higher, industrial, and professional, brought within 
the reach of all, and administered for the benefit of 
all, by teachers trained and competent for their 
tasks. 

His achievements, both in Illinois and in New 
York, were commensurate with his aims, To few 
men has it been given to see, as it was to Andrew 
S. Draper, the consummation of his plans. As su- 
perintendent of public instruction in New York, he 
set out to raise the standard of scholarship and 
professional attainments among the public school 
teachers of the state, both rural and urban, and he 
succeeded. During the two years he was superin- 
tendent of schools in Cleveland, Ohio, he gave the 
United States an illustration of what a superin- 
tendent may accomplish when clothed with 
requisite authority, in weeding out inefficient 
teachers and in uniting all the forces of a great city 
in uplifting its schools. As president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, he smote the rock of public con- 
fidence and an abundant stream of revenue gushed 
forth, which enabled him to place that institution, 
in the number of students, in buildings, in equip- 
ment, in teaching power, on the same level as 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. As com- 
missioner of education for New York state, he 
harmonized contending factions, established ex- 
pert supervision over rural schools, secured a 
state educational building, the like of 
which is not to be seen else- 
where, and made his office a terror to educational 
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-evil-doers, a protection to the weak, and an in- 
spiration to all sorts and conditions of educational 
workers. 

His methods were like the man. He was master- 
ful in all his ways. Opposition melted before his 
strong persistence. He saw _ his object 
clearly. He never’ allowed himself to 
be turned aside by the counsels’. of 
the timid, the intrigues of the malevolent, or the 
obstructions of the powerful. He knew well how 
to select his instruments. He gave his confidence 
freely and fully, but his eye was never removed 
from the path of progress, nor his hand from the 
lever that controls the speed. 

Andrew Sloan Draper passed away in the 
plenitude of his power and his fame. The organry 
of that glorious voice, which never advocated 
aught that was not manly and noble, is stilled; but 
his spirit is marching on, bidding all worthy 
teachers to faint not before the onslaught of ig- 
norance and of privilege, but to battle strongly for 
the right, as God has given them to know the right. 
And that spirit shall guide and comfort and com- 
mand in days of gloom as well as in days of vic- 

“tory. 


—o— 


_Dr. Epmunp J. JAMEs, 
President of the University of Illinois. 


Dr. Andrew S. Draper, commissioner of edu- 
cation for the state of New York, was one of the 
most distinguished figures in American education. 
_A graduate of the Albany Academy in 1866, of the 
Albany law school in 1871, he was honored with 
“honorary degrees from Colgate, Columbia, 
Western University, and the University of 
Illinois. After a distinguished career as 
«teacher, member of the legislature, prac- 
tising lawyer, and judge in the United States court 
of Alabama claims, he served as state superintend- 

ent of public instruction in the state of New York 

from 1886 to 1892; as superintendent of public 
schools in Cleveland, Ohio, from 1892 to 1894; as 
president of the University of Illinois from 1894 
to 1904; as commissioner of education for the 
state of New York from 1904 to his death, April 
27, 1913. 

The position Dr. Draper held at the time of his 
death was the most important in the general ad- 
ministrative work of American public education. 
As commissioner of education for the state of New 
York he was the executive agent of the state de- 
partment of education in that great common- 
wealth, the best organized, the most systematic and 
.the most efficient department of public education 
in any American state. It owed in large part its 

. efficiency to the work of Dr. Draper himself. 

Elected to the position of superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in the state of New York from what 
had been essentially a legal and not an educational 

-career, Dr. Draper brought new ideas, new vigor, 
and wide outlook into a department which in more 
directions than one had suffered from dry rot. He 
proposed a comprehensive reorganization in the 
state of New York. When this was not carried 
through according to his wishes he accepted the 
position of superintendent of public instruction in 
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the city of Cleveland, where in a very short time 
he made a reputation for himself in this, to him 
new, but also to him easy department of public 
administration, a reputation which extended 
throughout the nation. 

As a result of this work when.the trustees of 
the University of Illinois in 1894 were seeking a 
president their attention was naturally attracted 
to him and his work. 

His work as president of the University of II- 
linois was epoch making. It was influential, not 
merely in the life of this institution, but in the life 
of every state university, for Dr. Draper led the 
way in showing how a whole commonwealth could 
be stirred up and brought to the active and ever 
enlarging support of an institution in which the 
commonwealth as a whole, up to that time, had 
taken comparatively little interest. 

He Came into the institution at a favorable time. 
But he knew how to seize favorable opportunity 
and make it yield’the largest possible results. He 
was an able and skilful administrator; a skilful 
and popular leader of student sentiment and 
thought; a successful shaper of public feeling, and 
a wise manager of public men. 

An enthusiastic, lifelong Republican, he came to 
the administration of the university at the same 
time with the election of a Democratic governor 
in the state of Illinois, who was also a member of 
the board of trustees. He found Governor Alt- 
geld an earnest consistent friend of the univer- 
sity who worked with him in every direction to ad- 
vance its interests and enlarge its influence. When 
through the defalcation of the treasurer of the 
university the university lost its endowment fund, 
it was largely owing to Dr. Draper’s energy and 
foresight that the legislature was persuaded to as- 
sume the loss and that the institution moved for- 
ward in an uninterrupted career of prosperity. 

Every department of the university felt the im- 
petus and the advantage of this new and vigorous 
director of university policy. 

I have always felt that it was a great privilege 
which fell to my lot to succeed to the position 
which had been held by a Gregory, a Peabody, a 
Burrill, a Draper. Every man must measure up 
to larger responsibilities and larger outlook who 
comes into an office so ably held by such able pre- 
decessors. I knew them all personally. Dr. 
Draper I knew well before he came to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. I profited by my acquaintance 
with him in the years in which he was doing the 
large things which attracted national attention, 
and as I ran across him in the various associations 
and organizations to which we belonged I felt 
new virtue come into me from my intercourse with 
him. The University of Illinois honors itself by 
honoring him and he is kept in grateful and ap- 
preciative memory by the hundreds of students 
who passed through this university while he was 
president. And I, most of all, can appreciate the 
great work he did for the university, coming as I 
did into his office, trying to follow in his footsteps, 
and seeing each hour and each day, month after 
month and year after. year, how admirably he did 
his work and how solidly he laid the foundations 
for the future prosperity of the University of 
Illinois. 
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Dr. Ermer ELtsworts Brown, 
Chancellor, New York University. 


I had for years counted Commissioner Draper 
not only as a valued colleague in educational work, 
but as a personal friend. There was a massive 
vigor and effectiveness about him that made him 
aman to depend upon. He was fatherly. I mean 
that there was about him a lot of the real old- 
fashioned finality—the “must be obeyed” quality 
with the sense that he was the one who knew. He 
was a superb engineer of the great educational 
engine that operates from Albany; and even those 
whe rail at this engine must recognize the fact that 
it has accomplished the seemingly impossible task 
of giving to the enormous bulk of the New York 
educational system an effectiveness of procedure 
and a standard of output which could hardly have 
been hoped for a generation ago. 

We who loved and honored him will miss him 
sorely, with the feeling that he has been taken 
from us, not at the natural end, but long before 
what we should have thought of as the natural 
end of his notable career. 


—— Ce 


Dr. P. P. Ciaxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Few men have made such _ valuable contri- 

butions to education, and in so many ways, as has 
Dr. Andrew S. Draper. Many years ago I 
heard him for the first time at a banquet held in 
connection with the Richmond meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The address was both brief and 
altogether informal, but I still remember how it 
thrilled me. He was making a plea for natural- 
ness, freedom, and breadth in education, with such 
differentiations and adaptations of the course of 
study as would enable each child to get the best 
results for itself. He also expressed as fully and 
as enthusiastically as Rousseau ever did, his faith 
in the fundamental goodness of humanity. The 
address showed him to be the whole-hearted, 
whole-minded man the world now knows him to 
have been. His chief characteristic was sanity. 
As a college president, he showed how the funda- 
mental principles of education apply, with neces- 
sary modifications, in higher and lower education 
alike. : 
But it is as commissoner of education of the 
state of New York that we shall all remember him 
best. Here he had an opportunity, the greatest, 
in some respects, that has ever come to any man 
in this country. At the head of the most con- 
centrated school system in America, with a free 
hand under the new law, and with the confidence 
and hearty co-operation of school officers, teachers, 
and people, he had a task worthy of his great con- 
structive ability, and he performed this task nobly 
and well. 

The school system of New York is his invisible 
monument. The magnificent new education build- 
ing at Albany, one of the most beautiful buildings 
in the world, is his visible monument. In some 
appropriate place in this building, the state and 
people of New York should at once erect a statue 
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of Dr. Draper, in memory of a man  who_ has: 
served the state and the people faithfully in a 
most fundamental way, and to whom they owe a 
lasting debt of gratitude. 


—_—o——_ 
Joun ArTHUR GREENE, 


New York City. 

My acquaintance with Commissioner Draper 
dates from his first term as state superintendent 
and the first speech that he delivered in New York 
city. This acquaintance developed into a 
cherished friendship and the highest esteem: 
through all the years that followed. My last 
meeting with him was at the dedication of the 
educational building at Albany, which stands, and 
will remain, as his greatest visible monument, The 
invisible monument to his genius, his character, 
his power, and his constructive statesmanship in 
education, is more enduring than marble or bronze. 
His breadth of view, his judicial attitude, his grasp 
and mastery of every problem he attacked, his 
great administrative ability, his homely common- 
sense and greatness of heart, have all combined 
to make their indelible impress in his native state, 
in Cleveland, in the University of Illinois, and in 
every field which he entered and every relation 
which he sustained. 

— 9——— 
Artuur D. Dean, 


Chief, Division of Vocational Schools, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 


Chance or Fate—call it what you wil]—brought, 
some six years ago, to my desk in a New England 
city, a pamphlet entitled “Our Children, Our 
Schools, and Our Industries,” by Andrew S. 
Draper. I glanced it over casually, read it over 
again very intently, and took it home that night 
for another reading. Without intending any lack ot 
confidence in the labor of others along the lines of 

industrial education, I remarked the next day to 

my co-worker: “This speech of Draper’s and the 
report of the Massachusetts commission are, from 
now on, my working library and the rest of the 
material may as well be stored in the cupboards.” 
It was the impulsive statement of youth and en- 
thusiasm. To-day I have re-read Commissioner 
Draper’s pamphlet, and the old statement, im- 
pulsively made, is now stamped by the approval of 
experience with the ideas he advanced and per- 
sonal contact with their author. 

To-day Dr. Draper is on a long leave of ab- 
sence, but his work goes on. He saw things as a 
whole; he spoke, and worked, and acted in terms 
of the completeness of things. He spoke in the 
technical language of the manufacturer, but only 
that he might emphasize the material prosperity 
of the Empire state. He developed ideas in peda- 
gogical terms to the schoolmaster, but only that 
he might gain his interest for the advance of the 
schools. He co-operated with the labor unionist, 
but only that he might win his support not only to- 
industrial education, but to a sense of genuine 
democracy in educational practice. He advanced 
the cause of vocational education, but only that 
in the final analysis it might contribute to the in- 
crease of human wealth. 

He did more than any other educator to bring 











about a co-operation between organized labor 
and industrial education practice, and his method 
was typical of the man. In it he did not straddle. 
He came out flatly and said that we must. teach 
trades in our public schools: ‘“What I know of 
American workmen and what I have recently read 
from any of their authorized leaders combine to 
make me feel that they would not be so fatuous 
as to deny the utmost opportunity to their own 
children only because there would’ be more and 
better trained workmen if they could have confi- 
dence that what was to be done would be free from 
selfish exploitation, rest upon a truly educational 
footing, and be guided by a common advantage 
of all the interests concerned.” 

He recognized the interdependence of voca- 
tional education with other social, industrial, and 
economic problems. His words are characteristic 
of his own personal life as a statesman, church- 
man, citizen, home-keeper, and educator, where 
he says: “The entire moral, political, and indus- 
trial activities of a people are closely related. 
They are interdependent. A moral people without 
mental development would be as insipid as a 
mental people with little moral sense would be 
undependable. It would make little  dif- 
ference in the end how highly developed the peo- 
ple might be in mentality or feeling if they were 
not given to work, and neither mental, moral, nor 
manual, energy would make headway without po- 
litical freedom.” Strong words! Words show- 
ing a mental, moral, political, and economic bal- 
ance of thought and action so typical of Dr. 
Draper’s personal and professional life. 

I am glad that I read his speech, glad that later 
I met the man himself, and glad that the oppor- 
tunity came to work out some of the details of 
that epoch-making pronouncement on industrial 
education. It is always a privilege to be associ- 
ated with strong, virile men, men who are great 
administrators, broad-gauged, far-seeing, firm and 
yet kindly—men who stand steadfastly by the thing 
which they see ahead; men with ballast but also 
carrying a cargo, throwing out perhaps the former 
but never the latter; men with steering gears like 
unto modern steamers, but ready at an instant in 
time of disaster to take the old-fashioned wheel; 
men with sail a-plenty and yet wise enough to use 
the reefs; men who have ports of entry in mind 
and the compass reading capacity. 

Andrew Sloan Draper was such a man, and to- 
day we honor him and his work. 


——_—_o—— 
Dr. L. H. Jonzs, 


Ex-president Michigan State Normal College. 


In the untimely death of Commissioner Draper 
the cause of education in America has lost one of 


its sturdiest and most efficient advocates. A thor-_ 


oughly trained and successful lawyer, he deliber- 
ately gave up a lucrative practice to enlist for life 
in the cause of free public schools. He loved de- 
mocracy and he believed that democratic institu- 
tions must always depend for their existence upon 
public intelligence and morality. For universal in- 
telligence and morality he confidently looked to 
the public free schools. He once said in an in- 
cidental conversation that he made his change of 
life work for three specific reasons,—his intense 
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love of the cause of education, the congeniality of 
work in which every act accorded with his con- 
scientious convictions, and the high grade of in- 
tellectual and social quality of the men and women 
with whom he was thus led to associate. He spoke 
to me often of the last point. He loved his as- 
sociates and gave himself unreservedly and loyally 
to them so long as he believed them worthy, and 
deserted them promptly and publicly when he be- 
lieved them unworthy. 

Dr. Draper was a great executive, never a man 
of detail. He had the largeness of vision which 
gave him perspective, and the courage to risk all 
for worthy ends. He was not a great scholar in 
any bookish sense, but he was a great man. The 
people served him in place of books and he read 
them quickly and surely. The human touch in- 
spired him and quickened his vision. 

But it was his personal quality that interested 
and helped me most. As his successor in the su- 
perintendency of Cleveland I had constant reason 
to thank him for invaluable assistance. My abso- 
lute confidence that any opinion he gave me came 
without personal prejudice served to make my 
conferences with him of supreme value. 

But after all the dominant note with me is the 
loss of a personal friend. I have other valued 


friends left, but his place in my life will not soon 
be filled. 
——— 
SUPERINTENDENT R. R. ROGERS, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Dr. Draper’s great administrative abilities and 
his remarkable breadth of view made him one of 
our foremost educators. I especially admired his 
frankness and courage. His wonderful influence 
was due primarily to the strength of his character, 
but was furthered in no small degree by a personal 
charm which won the hearts of us all. 

pil eais Naw 
Dr. Samvuet T, Dutton, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


We all respected and esteemed Dr. Draper. He 
was a man in the true sense and carried with him 
a certain nobility of person and voice which made 
him a leader and a figure of distinction on every 
occasion. He was a lawyer first and an educator 
afterwards. He had the courage to do what he 
believed to be right and was enough of a states- 
man and an orator to make many others believe as 
he did. That he was a stalwart and something of 
an imperialist in education as well as in politics 
was due partly to temperament and somewhat to 
the conditions in which his life was lived. His 
public addresses on any subject whatever were 
listened to with satisfaction and can be read with 
profit. One could easily differ from Dr. Draper 
respecting the degree of importance to be given 
to the use of “authority” in educational adminis- 
tration and yet view with appreciation and respect 
the thorough-going manner in which he admin- 
istered the educational affairs of a great common- 
wealth. It was always good to be with him at 
educational meetings as well as at the Lake 
Mohonk Peace Conference, where he was in fre- 
quent attendance. Although not in favor of peace 
at any price he held broad and constructive views. 
In one of his last addresses he said: “The fact is 
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the United States has never required and does not 
now require prepatedhess for war.” It is fitting 
that such a nation should lead the movement for 
world peace, and it is a jewel in the crown of the 
republic that she leads it so generously, so ably, 
and with so mtch weight of legal learning and offi- 
cial influence.” 

One more great American has passed on, but 
those who have known him and felt the influence 
of his large and commanding personality will be 
helped and blessed in their work. 

———— ees 
F. D. Boynton, 
Superintendent, Ithaca, N. Y. 

To me Dr. Draper was the re-incarnation of an 
old Norse King minus the harshness. Forceful, 
patient, persistent, clear visioned, uncompromising 
with evil, just and merciful—these were the quali- 
ties which made Commissioner Draper the force- 
iul leader that we all recognize him to have been. 
The history of educational achievement in this 
State for the past thirty years will look very much 
like a biography of Dr. Draper. 

—————— 
Dr. Jacques W. ReEpway, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Measured by the standards which frequently are 
applied by the pedagogists to their fellowcrafts- 
men Judge Draper could not by any manner of 
means be called an educator ;-and inasmuch as he 
was not a graduate of a college, book-saturated 
prigs would hesitate to enroll him as a scholar, and 
by the standards of the latter he was not. If ever 
in his life he taught a school it was most likely in 
a backwoods district and with a still greater prob- 
ability that he was fired at the close of the term. 

What, then, was Andrew S. Draper—lawyer, 
judge, legislator, and college president he was 
something more than commonplace. As a school 
man judged by the highest and broadest standards 
he ranks easily among the half-dozen greatest edu- 
ational leaders that this country or any other 
country has produced. His tremendous strength 
of character and tactfulness in swinging men gave 


him a most wonderful power of leadership. Be- 
‘cause of these qualities he would have become emi- 
nent in any field that he chose to enter. In 


«choosing to become a school man, he sacrificed a 
career that surely would have brought him fame. 
He was the loser thereby, but every child in 
America is the gainer. He set a standard toward 
which the school systems of the country are grad- 
ually reaching, that of independence of political 
parties. Little by little school systems are be- 
coming the recognized wards of the state, and in 
their general organization to be under the super- 
vision of the state. This is the everlasting monu- 
ment to the memory of Judge Draper. 

As a fighter Judge Draper was the devil’s own. 
More than once he has had a majority of a state 
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legislature arrayed against him, but always he 
came ott as victor, His method of fighting had 
nothing of dynamite in it; it savored rather of the 
hydraulic ram; it was silent and irresistible. A 
near relative once remarked: “Well, Andrew likes 
to have his own way.” Quite true; “Andrew” al- 
ways had it. 

Pedagogical precisionists—they are now usually 
called efficiency experts—and academic paralytics 
do not understand how Judge Draper is to be 
classed among great educators. The solution 
is easy when we assume that the true educator is 
such a man as was Judge Draper. 


—_—O—— 

SUPERINTENDENT J. H. PHIL.iPs, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Dr. Andrew Sloan Draper deserved the title of 
educational statesman. He had become distin- 
guished in the field of jurisprudence before he be- 
gan his active educational work, and when he en- 
tered his new field of work, he surprised even his 
friends by his firmgrasp ofthe fundamentals in 
education and by his simple, direct, and statesman- 
like presentation. I first met Dr. Draper at the 
Nashville meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation in July, 1889. I think that was the first 
meeting of the association he had 
ever attended. At that meeting, however, 
his colleagues were so _ impressed with 
his personality that they elected him president 
of the Department of Superintendence. Im- 
mediately after his election he outlined his policy 
for the building up of that department, and it was 
clear from that moment that a master hand held 
the reins. The remarkable growth of the De- 
partment of Superintendence dates from that in- 
augural speech. 

After that, the figure of Dr. Draper was fam- 
iliar to all who attended the National Education 
Association and his voice was heard at nearly 
every meeting. 

His papers and discussions were always prac- 
tical and his wise counsel invariably carried weight, 
whatever the subject under discussion. He was al- 
so richly endowed with the saving grace of humor, 
which made him a congenial companion, and often 
relieved the monotony of technical or philosoph- 
ical discussion. Few will forget his ready retort 
at the Richmond meeting, during the memorable 
debate between Dr. Maxwell and Dr. Harris. 
Some one called upon him to reply to one of Dr. 
Harris’ clean-cut philosophical arguments. “No, 
indeed,” replied Dr. Draper, “I have a wife and 
children at home.” 

Through his active participation in the work of 
the National Education Association, his life has 
helped to inspire thousands of men and women in 
every section of the country. He was a natural 
leader among men, and his devotion to progressive 
educational ideals marked him throughout his 
career as a great educational statesman. 





tot» r’ 
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Education that has life and enters into life; education that makes a living and makes 
life worth living; education that can use English to express itself; education that does not 
assume that a doctor must be an educated man and that a mechanic ora farmer cannot be; 
education that appeals to the masses, that makes better citizens and a greater state ; educa- 
tion that supports the imperial position of the State and inspires education in all of the 
States—that is the education that concerns New York.—c4ndrew Sloan Draper. 
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THE THREATENED NEW YORK SUPERINTENDENTS 


Who are the men whom the Hanus Inquiry so 
summarily disposed of or tried to dispose of? We 
give a suggestion of their training and equipment 
for their work. We submit that it must have 
taken some nerve to dispose of these men by a 
dash of the pen. If they are dismissed on such 
a recommendation it will be an interesting pro- 
fessional chapter in our educational history. 

Andrew W. Edson is a graduate of the Vermont 
State Normal School at Randolph in 1870, 
Montpelier Seminary 1874, and of Dartmouth 
College in 1878 A. B., 1881 A. M. Taught in 
country schools four years before entering col- 
lege. Principal Randolph, Vermont, High 
School, principal Randolph, Vermont, State 
Normal School five years; superintendent Attle- 
boro, Mass.; superintendent Jersey City; agent 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, ten 
years; associate city superintendent, New York 
city, sixteen years; membe1 of board of educa- 
tion, Worcester, Mass; manager of Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute and instructor in 
school management, ten years; instructor in 
school administration, including school manage- 
ment and school supervision, at New York Uni- 
versity Summer School, two years; at Yale Uni- 
versity Summer School, one year; at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University Summer School, 
seven years, two courses each year, and is to give 
the courses again this summer; instructor in 
school management and supervision at Poly- 
technic Institute, under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Teachers’ Association, three vears. 

John H. Haaren, college graduate, holding 
degrees A. B., A. M., LL.D.; class teacher twelve 
years; principal of grammar school, twelve years; 
district superintendent and = associate city 
superintendent since 1898 ; author of 
school textbooks on reading, spelling, and pen- 
manship; lecturer on pedagogy in St. Francis 
Xavier's College, N. Y., eight years; lecturer in 
various summer schools and institutes; president 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association; president Brook- 
lyn Principals’ Association; president New York 
Schoolmasters’ Club. 

Clarence E. Meleney, educated at Colby Uni- 
versity, Waterville, Me. A. B., ‘76, A. M., ’79, 
LL.D., ’03; class teacher, principal grammar 
school, principal of high school in Maine, Rock- 
land, Warren and other places; in Massachusetts, 
Methuen High School, Marlboro and Quincy; 
in New York, Yonkers and Horace Mann School, 
Teachers’ College; in New Jersey, Newark, prin- 
cipal grammar school, teacher of evening school, 
principal of evening school; superintendent in 
Paterson, N. J., 1883-1888; superintendent in 
Somerville, Mass., 1888-1893; assistant superin- 
tendent New York, 1896; associate city superin- 
tendent 1903 ; professor of school management and 
elementary teaching, Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University, 1893-1896. 

Lectures.on methods otf teaching: Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer. Institution, ten years; Brooklyn 
Polytechnical and Adelphi, for Brooklyn Teachers’ 


Association, four years; Dartmouth College, five 
years; president. of New Jersey Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation ; one of the founders of New Jersey Council 
of Education, now honorary member; president 
New England School Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion; one of the founders of New England Confer- 
ence of Education; one of the founders of the 
Graduates’ Club of New York, and first presi- 
dent. 

Thomas S. O’Brien was graduated from St. 
Francis Xavier’s College, N. Y., in 1870 A. B., 
and A. M., 1871; Ph. D. New York University, 
1891; LL.D., St Francis Xavier’s College, 1904; 
began teaching in fall of 1870; vice-principal P. 
S. 31, Manhattan, in 1871; principal of P. S. 29 in 
1875; organized new P. S. 96, Manhattan, in 1894; 
principal of P. $. 18, Manhattan, 1894-96; asso- 
ciate superintendent in 1896; associate city super- 
intendent 1902; member of the board of educa- 
tion, Hoboken, 1874-5; chairman of executive 
committee for high and training schools; con- 
tributed astronomical and geographical articles 
to New York Herald for several years ; appointed 
co-examiner, with the chancellor of New York 
University, of candidates for degree of Ph.D. 

Edward B. Shallow, educated at Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N. Y., A. B. 1888, A. M. 1892, 
Dr. of Science 1912, member of the bar, New 
York state, member of Phi Beta Kappa; principah 
of grammar schools, East Orange, N. J., and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., principal of high school Rah- 
way, N. J.; three and one half years teacher in 
high school; district superintendent of schools, 
Brooklyn, 1899-1906; associate city superinten- 
dent, New York, six years; in charge of the en- 
forcement of the Compulsory Education Law,. 
New York, five years; organized the New York 
Parental School; author of textbooks in arithme- 
tic, geography, and nature study. 

Edward L. Stevens, now an associate city super- 
intendent of schools in the city of New York, was- 
graduated from Hamilton College and holds de- 
grees A. B., A. M., L. H. D.; taught in country 
and graded schools, studied law, became principal 
of a small academy, then superintendent of schools 
in Catskill, and instructor in mathematics in the 
Jamaica Normal School. In 1898, Mr. Stevens 
was made Borough superintendent of schools in 
Queens Borough, and in 1902 he became an asso- 
ciate city superintendent of schools. Since 1904 
Mr. Stevens has had charge of high schools. Mr. 
Stevens has been a lecturer on education in 
Columbia, Cornell, New York Universitv, and 
Dartmouth. 

Gustave Straubenmuller, ‘born in saltimore,. 
Md., of German parentage, educated in private 
and public schools of New York city; graduate 
of the College of the City of New York. De- 
grees A. B., C.-C. N. Y., 1880, L. H. D. Muhlen- 
berg, Pa., June 17, 1909. Member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa; special teacher of German, two years 
teacher in P. S. %5 and P. S. 25; thirteen years 
principal of senior evening school No, 79, seven 
years assistant superintendent and associate: 
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superintendent former City of New York, and 
district superintendent, eleven years; associate 
city superintendent six years. Mr. Strauben- 
muller has made a special study of the school 
problems arising in congested districts ; organized 
the work in the schools and classes for the blind, 
school for the deaf, anaemic classes, tubercular 
classes, vocational school for boys, etc., after care- 
ful investigation ; author of “A Home Geography 
of New York City”; post graduate courses of 
New York University; lectures on various sub- 
jects under the auspices of pedagogical societies 
of the boroughs of New York city; the Bo- 
tanical Garden, Museum of Natural 
History, National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, Civic Club of Philadelphia, and Teachers’ 
Association of Philadelphia. Lectured in Muhlen- 
berg College. Third of a series of free lectures 
given in 1909 to the Boston Chamber of Com- 


Birmingham, Alabama 


t of Sch ls, 


State Supervisor Rural Scheols , 
Jackson, Miss. 


merce, Merchants Association, and the Boston 
Women’s Clubs. Lectured. before the Eastern 
Medical Society, and before various other kinds 
of associations interested in things pertaining to 
the public schools. 

John H. Walsh, graduated from Georgetown 
College, D. C., A. B., "%3; LL.B., Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y., 1880; taught Loyola College, .Balti- 
more, Md.; Georgetown College, D. C.; St. 
Francis Xavier College, Brooklyn; principal, P. 
S. 27, Brooklyn, 18855, associate, superintendent 
Brooklyn 1889 to 1900; Borough superintendent, 
Brooklyn, 1900-1902; associate city superintend- 


ent New York 1902 to date; author of Walsh’s 
arithmetics. 
This is a wholly unusual body of edu- 


cators, and none is old enough to be side tracked, 
and all of them have kept very much alive by do- 
ing live work. 


—s 
> > 





LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


WARRENSBURG, MISSOURI 


The oldest and largest of the state normal 
schools of Missouri maintains its prestige in size 
and progressiveness. President W. J. Hawkins 
has proved to be the right man in the right place. 
He came at a time when the institution needed a 
master hand such as his. inheritance and experi- 
ence gave him. Todeal with men and women wisely 
and effectively was the need of the hour and 
today a _ united, enthusiastic, modern faculty 
attests his skill and wisdom, A more ardent stu- 
dent body one could not ask. 

The enrollment has grown, steadily with the 
increase in harmony and in professional zeal. The 
summer session is a notable feature of its 
growth. The number went from 615 in 1905 to 
1,210 in 1912. In the seven years the increases 
were as follows: 82—157—48—36—80—50—132, 

The student body is well equipped upon enter- 
ing the school, many being men and women of 
experience and of exceptional ability who are am- 
bitious for more scholarship and_ professional 
Standing, This is peculiarly true of the summer 


school, which has come to be a rendezyous for 


teachers, who thus have a delightful and pro- 
fessionally profitable vacation. This feature of 
this normal summer school is characteristic of all 
of those of Missouri and other Western states. 
They are doing more for the improvement ot 
teachers in service than can be appreciated unless 
one knows them personally. 

The management has come to be exceedingly 
skilful in adapting the equipment and courses 
to these needs and opportunities. The physical 
culture, athletic, and playground features con- 
tribute greatly to the vacation attraction, while 
the demonstration farm enables the rural 
teachers and county superintendents to become 
thoroughly up-to-date in their work. A delightful 
and eminently proper resort—Pertlo Springs— 
within walking distance gives the vacation idea 
an ideal setting. 

An exeeptionally large and varied library, pro- 
fessional, scholarly and literary, is of itself worth 
all the summer school costs both recrea- 
tionally and _ professionally. These normal 
summer schools are far and away beyond anv- 
thing that the early summer schools stood for ip 
their day, , 
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UNACCOUNTABLE LAPSE 


The Publishers Weekly, usually one of the 
sanest and best trade papers in the country, 
made an unaccotintable blunder in its issue of 
May 3. 

In early winter the Saturday Evening Post 
published an attack on school book publishers 
that was so false, so scandalous, so vicious, that 
they apologized for it handsomely, acknowledg- 
ing their mistake and adding that they’ had §fifice 
its issue made an investigation and knew that the 
statements were not justified. 

After all this, long after both the publication 
of the article and its retraction, the Publishers 
Weekly reprinted the article, giving it, virtually, 
its endorsement. Even if the Saturday Even- 
ing Post had not investigated and retracted, the 
Publishers Weekly, with its reputation for fair- 
ness and intelligence should have looked it up 
before publishing it, and the slightest attention to 
it would have shown them how utterly false and 
intensely vicious it was. 

The textbook publishers of this country are 
suffering from an organized campaign of slanders 
and vilification as diabolical as anything in 
American life, past or present, and it is time that 
every decent man and _ reputable journal, pro- 
should get into the game, every- 
where and in every way. It is an _ organized 


fessional or lay, 


effort that is not aiming primarily at the text- 
book publishers, but at the public schools. We 
are convinced that it is as unpatriotic as jt is un- 


principled, 


THE BOSTON STRIKE 
Thé school boys of Boston ~ and Cambridge 
have been on a “strike,” a real strike, a violent 


e “strike,” smashing windows in ele- 
gant sehoolhouses and store windows, raising 
bedilam generally. All this in classic Cambridge 


-and Athenian Boston, all for the purpose of 
getting “their rights,” all for shorter school days. 
“One can but laugh, but it was no laughable 
matter one night. 
Boston and Cambridge laughed when Pitts- 
boys were on a strike. It is very laughable 
when it i is a long way off, but there is not a bit of 


-fun im it when it is on your own streets. 


Suffragettes are a joke so long as they are in 
London, but may the Good Lord deliver Amer- 
ica, Anything may be funny when it is the other 
fellow. 

What was it all about, anyway? That is not 
easy to say, but the surface trouble was that 
some schools have shorter hours than the rest. 
In Cambridge there is one elementary school 
that has one session, while all others have two. 
The boys in one school have the whole afternoon 
every day for play, and they “rub it into” the 
boys who cannot play till after four o’clock. In 
Boston there is one  one-session elementary 
school and it is in the de luxe district, and the 
boys of South Boston think they are discriminated 
against. 

Then both Newton and Chelsea have the whole 
afternoon off every Tuesday and Thursday for 
all elementary schools, and the boys of Boston 
and Cambridge look with envious eyes upon 
boys in those cities. “It isn’t a square deal,” 
say they. Of course it blew over quickly. Public 
sentiment was all against them. Teachers, 
parents, and policemen frowned upon them. 
Even the Massachusetts legislature had an order 
introduced for, a legislative investigation of “The 
Strike'and Its'Causes.” In introducing the order 
Representative John J. Murphy of South Boston 
said :— 

“I propose the order | simply .as\ya means of 
getting at the causes underlying the present 
epidemic of unrest among the children in the 
schools and as a means of preventing similar out- 
breaks in the future. The children are taking 
advantage of the present juvenile delinquent law. 
Apparently they understand that under the 
present law they are immune from punishment. 
As the law is at present neither parents nor 
children are as regardful of the rights of others 
as they would be under a proper enforcement of 
the law. I myself believe that the blame for the 
acts of the children in this present strike should be 
attached to the parents. The fact that large 
crowds of restless and unruly boys—and I am 
sorry to say, girls as well—had caused acts of 
violence at night in the destruction of school 
property, shows that the parents are to blame. 
I think the proper remedy lies in the passage 
and enforcement of a curfew law by means of 
which children under the age of sixteen years 
may be kept off the streets at night. The ap- 
parent lack of energy and lack of ambition shown 
by so many of our boys and yirls can be traced 
to the neglect of the parents, or, worse still, to 
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the over-indulgence .of, the, parents. in regard to 
the wants and desires of their children. I feel 
that for every pane of glass that was broken in 
the strike, one mother’s heart will go broken 
later when that boy or girl causes her anguish 
through a court record.” 

There is so much of truth and sound sense in 
this that it would be well to have it printed in 
attractive form and sent to every father and 
mother in’ America. 


an 


a 
oe oe 


MILWAUKEE SURVBY 

By a unanimous vote the board of education 
of Milwaukee has made adequate appropriation 
ior a complete educational survey and has selected 
the bureau of municipal research of New York 
city to make the survey. This will insure thorough 
work in the securing of facts without any “holier 
than thou” recommendations. This promises 
to be the- best ‘test yet’‘\'made of the 
educational survey principle. The Green- 
wich, Connecticut, survey. was. a wonderful 
piece of work and the accomplishments 
therefrom greater than,.are likely to result 
from any other survey, but, the conditions were as 
responsible for that as was the masterly treat- 
ment of the case by Dr., Leonard P. Ayres. The 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, survey was eminently 
valuable and entirely sane and efficient, but 
neither of them presented a case like this at 
Milwaukee. Here isa city of 400,000 with a 
good school system, with close supervision, with 
many evidences of progressive spirit and leader- 
ship and a not niggardly support of the schools. 

Here is a chance to discover scientifically what 
weaknesses there are in the school work of to- 
day, in a prosperous, generous city, with a com- 
plete supervising system, a teaching force above 
the average and, in several respects, a pro- 
gressive spirit. 

The bureau of municipal research has an 
opportunity to make the first notable record of 
servicable municipal survey in the United States. 


~~" 








CITY GOVERNMENT IN EUROPE 

Houston not only leads Texas and the South- 
ern states as a whole, but she leads all America 
in several things. Her last demonstration in 
leadership is her official inquiry into municipal 
organization and administration in the principal 
cities of Great Britain and Germany, with a view 
to guidance in developing a great seaport city on 
the Gulf of Mexico. The city government made 
an appropriation with which to finance Frank 
Putnam, sociological specialist, economist, and 
champion of civic efficiency, while he made the 
studies and prepared an elaborate and suggestive 
illustrated report which presents to American 
readers, better than they are presented anywhere 
else, the best features of the best governed cities 
of Great Britain and Germany. The cities of 
which most has been ‘said, Glasgow, Hamburg, 
Munich, and Berlin, are most definitely presented 
and their distinctive features clearly set forth. 
It is a book of 135 pages, and is a book that every 
student of city making and re-making should read. 

We quote two paragraphs: “Six years ago, 
viewing Houston for the first time, and observing 
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that this city had nearly, if not quite, a humtred 
excellent churches, but had very few sewers, less 
than one-half the city water service that was 
needed for people then here, a scant one-eighth 
of the needed pavement, and only a small per- 
centage of ‘scattering sidewalks, I gained the im- 
pression that while the people of Houston were 
admirably equipped for living in Heaven, they 
were rather poorly equipped for living in Hous- 
ton. 

“Since that day an energetic effort has been 
made by the city administration to perfect our 
arrangements for living in Houston. Those ycars 
have witnessed the erection of numerous fine pub- 
lic school buildings, the rapid extension of the 
city water and sanitary sewer systems, the mak- 
ing of a good beginning of the task of under- 
ground drainage, the laying of a small amount of 
permanent pavement, the construction of several 
hundred miles of sidewalks.” 

It is primarily ‘a distinct credit to the city au- 
thorities to have made it possible, and an honor to 
Frank Putnam to have been selected to make the 
studies and prepare the report. 

ATTENDANCE AT SALT LAKE 

For many reasons there has been much reason 
to question the size of the Salt Lake meeting of 
the National Education Association, but as the 
inquiries come in the prospect brightens. From 
Canada there will be a larger attendance than 
ever with the possible exception of the Boston 
meetings, 1903 and 1910; when a large number 
came from the Maritime provinces and in the dis- 
trict from Toronto te Montreal. This year 
Western Canada _ will send large delegations. 

New England promises to surprise herself. 
The Massachusetts attendance may not be as 
large as at San Francisco, because there was one 
large excursion party. in that delegation, but 
Maine is sure to have a larger delegation and 
New Hamphire and Vermont also. 

It will not be at all surprising if the meeting is 
larger than the last Denver meeting. 


<> tele 
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EXTENDS USE OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 

The New York legislature has come well to the 
front in granting permission to use school build- 
ings and grounds for various wholesome social, 
athletic, and intellectual purposes. 

School grounds, old or enlarged, may be used 
for playgrounds, or for agriculture, or for athletic 
and social centre purposes, and school authorities 
may purchase such implements, apparatus, and 
supplies as may be necessary to provide instruc- 
tion in agriculture and other subjects, and for the 
organization and conduct of athletic, playground, 
and other social centre work. They may pur- 
chase or lease lands for these purposes. They 
may also employ persons to supervise, organize, 
conduct, and maintain such activities, or regular 
teachers may be employed for such service and be 
paid for such extra servicé? "If the amount is 
more than $25 the school district must vote such 
expenditure. 

“The trustees or board of education may ado;t 
reasonable regulations for the use of school- 
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houses, grounds, or other property, when not r 
use for school purposes. The trustees or board 
of education of each district may permit the use 
of the schoolhouse and rooms therein, and the 
grounds and other property of the district, when 
not in use for school purposes, for any of the 
following purposes: By persons assembling 
therein for the purpose of giving and receiving 
instructions in any branch of education, learning 
or the arts. For public library purposes, subject 
to the provisions of this chapter, or as stations of 
public libraries. For holding social, 
civic, and recreational meetings and _ enter- 
tainments, and other uses pertaining to 
the welfare of the community; but such 
meetings, entertainments, and uses shall be non- 
exclusive and shall be open to the general public. 
For meetings, entertainments, and occasions 
where admission fees are charged, when the pro- 
ceeds thereof are to be expended for an educa- 
tional or charitable purpose; but such use shall 
not be permitted if such meetings, entertainments, 
and oceasions are under the exclusive control, 
and the said proceeds are to be applied for the 
benefit of a society, assotiation, or organization 
of a religious asect or¢denomination, or of a fra- 
ternal, secret, or other exclusive society or organ- 
ization, 
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COUNTY AGRICULTURAL ADVISER 


One of the greatest of modern departures for 
rural schools and rural life is the county agricul- 
tural adviser, of which there are now _ several 
throughout the West, but one of the best is Mr. 
Ikenberry of Jackson county, Missouri, the 
county in which is Kansas City. 

Mr. Ikenbefry is a native of Missouri, is a grad- 
uate of the Agricultural department of the state 
university, and was employed as an expert in one 
of the dairy farm demonstrations before he was 
employed for Jackson county. 

He has a salary of $2,500, of which the county 
pays $1,250, and the state agricultural college 
and the United States department of agriculture 
each pay $625. 

There is in Kansas City, or rather in Jackson 
county, a “Farm Bureau County Association,” 
which arranged for all this, and provides for all 
expenses, They provide a good office and steno- 
graphic clerk. They pay all traveling expenses. 

At a meeting of the Farm Bureau it was pro- 
posed to provide him with a horse and buggy, but 
it was decided this would be too slow, and so they 
decided upon a runabout automobile. “Oh, no,” 
said a man with a vision, “it must be a first-class 
five-passenger car. He will need to take people 
who are skeptical to see some real demonstra- 
tions” and so it was, and the Farm Bureau pays 
the bill. 

There are better cows, hogs, poultry, corn, hay, 
‘vegetables, and fruits in the county because of the 
knowledge, alertness, and spirit of Mr. Ikenberry’s 
activities in the country. 
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New York city has a perfect boy fourteen 
weeks old! Ten thousand American mothers 
have had perfect boys at that age. 
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AT SALT LAKE CITY 


There will be more excursions out from Salt 
Lake City for $5.00 and less, or for $3.00 and 
less, that will furnish entirely new views and ex- 
periences, than have been available to the 
National Education Association with possibly two 
exceptions. 

Salt Lake City itself is one of the most in- 
dividualistic cities in the country. Its encircling 
mountains are a .constant inspiration. The 
Great Salt Lake at Saltair) has mo American 
rival. Many of the great American mines are 
near by. The lay-out of the city is as in- 
dividualistic as Washington, and no city in the 
country has more to teach by way of unique 
school buildings, As an excursion the Salt 
Lake City meeting has rarely been equaled. 

$$ 10 0-9-0 


UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


The demand for teachers of agriculture far 
exceeds the supply, says United States Com- 
missioner Claxton, and the pay is the highest of 
that of any class of young teachers. He says in 
the report of the United States bureau of edu- 
cation :— 

“Any one at all conversant with the pittances 
paid the graduates of classical and literary col- 
lege courses can readily see that much greater 
opportunities are open to the graduate of the 
agricultural college.” 


~~ Sa ews 
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It is interesting to see how persistently and 
skilfully all states and cities now dodge that 
word, “Inquiry.” No other word was ever quite 
so effectually laid to rest. It promises to be as 
rare in education as “Judas” is in the census 
enumeration. 


The city of Philadelphia has absolutely refused 
to permit children to play save under supervision. 
Emphasis is laid on securing proper supervision 
of play rather than on large playgrounds or on 
complete equipment, ; 


Reject nothing in education because it is new, 
cling to nothing merely because it is old. 


Utah is the first state in the Union to put mini- 
mum wage law for women into effect, May 13. 


A well trained janitor is almost as_ essential 
as a well trained teacher. 


The right education makes for 
today and tomorrow, 


right living 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


A clean schoolroom 
efficiency, 


is a great testimony to 


In Prussia nearly all elementary teachers are 
men. 


Have children draw more and write less. 
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‘THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE INCOME TAX. 

For a bill which proposes to introduce a new 
and highly complicated system of taxation the 
Income Tax proposal before Congress seems to 
have been framed with extraordinary carelessness. 
It contains provisions which seem to be con- 
tradictory and others which are unintelligible. 
The attempt to collect the tax at its source, in 
the case of corporate bonds, is complicated by the 
difficulty of discriminating between coupons 
which are a part of an individual income of less 
than $4,000, and those which go to swell much 
larger incomes. In most instances, such interest 
is payable on coupons to bearer, and no pro- 
visions are made in the bill by which the corpora- 
tions can deduct the proposed tax. The bill will 
have to be materially recast if the system which 
it inaugurates is to work successfully and justly. 


THE JAPANESE “FLOOD.” 

That the danger to California from a “flood” 
of Japanese farmers has been greatly exagger- 
ated is clear from official statistics. The census 
of 1910 found exactly 41,356 Japanese in the en- 
tire state of California, out of a total population 
of 2,877,649. The statistics of the California 
Labor report for 1911-12 show that, in the 
thirty-two counties in which Japanese own land, 
the acreage which they owned was only twelve- 
one-hundredths of one per cent. of the total farm 
acreage. Finally, the figures of the Commission 
of Immigration show that the Japanese “flood” 
is a receding flood. During the two years 1910- 
1912, the number of Japanese who came into 
this country was actually smaller than the 
number who went back to Japan. And it is such 
conditions as these which California has seen fit 
to make a pretext for affronting a friendly and 
extremely sensitive nation. 


NOT AN UNNATURAL REQUEST. 


In view of the heavy increases in operating 
expenses, incident to new legislation and large 
concessions in wages to their employees, it is 
not surprising that the fifty-two eastern railroads 
have filed a brief with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, asking that body for permission to 
add five per cent. to their freight charges. Two 
years ago, the commission refused to sanction an 
advance; but at that time, the increases asked for 
ranged from ten to twenty per cent. and were of 
a discriminatory character which aroused much 
opposition among shippers. This year, the rail- 
roads will be able to make out a stronger case, 
and while shippers will oppose the advance, their 
opposition will be less strenuous. 


A WISE POSTPONEMENT. 


The Senate committee has been criticised in 
some quarters for postponing until the regular 
session the consideration of the question of 
Panama Canal tolls. But nothing is to be gained 
by hurrying this issue before a special session 
which has already quite enough to do; and it 
would at least be wel) to wait until the matter is 


better understood than it is at present. Most 
Englishmen and a good many Americans wholly 
ignore the fact that the exemption of American 
vessels applies only to those in the coastwise 
trade, which do not enter into competition with 
any foreign craft. A recent dispatch from Ber- 
lin announces gravely that German ship owners 
expect to gain important advantages from the 
canal “in spite of the exemption of American 
vessels.” Why shouldn’t they? The American 
ships in the foreign trade are not exempt from 
tolls, and they do not enjoy the heavy subsidies 
which their British and German competitors re- 
ceive. 


TURKEY AS RECARVED. 

European Turkey, after the allies and the Six 
Powers have got through with it, will present a 
very different appearance from that which it had 
only one short year ago. Then it included an 
area of 65,000 square miles, extending across 
Europe from the Black Sea to the Adriatic and 
including. southern Thrace, Macedonia; and 
Albania. When the re-carving is over, accord- 
ing to the present prospect, hardly mere than 
6,000 square miles will be left to Turkey. Most 
of this will be enclosed within a narrow and 
crooked triangle, the three lines running from 
Constantinople to Enos on the Aegean Sea, from 
Enos to Midia on the Black Sea, and from Midia 
to Constantinople. The peninsula of Gallipoli, 
added to this strip, finishes the map of the new 
European Turkey. 


AN IMMENSE FOREIGN TRADE. 


It may be that everything in this country is 
going to the bow-wows, but the figures of our 
foreign trade do not point that way. For the first 
nine months of the current fiscal year, the total 
amount of this trade, exports and imports com- 
bined, was $3,300,000,000. At this rate, the total 
for the year would be $4,400,000,000. These 
figures have not been approached in any preced- 
ing year. Last year, the total was $3,858,000- 
000 and the preceding year it was $3,577,000,000. 
Prior to that, the highest total was in 1907, when 
the figures reached $3,315,000,000. As between 
last year and this, the increase was about evenly 
divided between imports and exports. 


TRYING TO GET TOGETHER. 


The conference at Chicago of a number of 
Republican senators and representatives to de- 
vise means for reorganizing the party and wooing 
back Progressives who have left it, is an interest- 
ing sign of the times. It is sufficiently clear 
that, if the Democratic party is to be successfully 
opposed, it must be by a united party of some 
sort. Between Republicans and Progressives of 
the Governor Hadley and Senator Borah type, 
there are a great many more points of agreement 
than of disagreement. If any practical results 
are to be achieved, it is obviously the sensible 
thing to get together. This is what the Chicago 
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MINIMUM, ESSENTIALS; IN ARITHMETIC 


The town of Leominster, Massachusetts, 
Thomas E. Thompson, ‘superintendent, actually 
attains virtually 100 per cent. in accuracy, leads 
other cities in speed and secures great results in 
reasoning along arithmetical lines. 

This would have little weight as a mere state- 
ment of opinion, but all that we have claimed has 
been demonstrated through the Courtis test. Mr. 
Courtis of Detroit, whose tests have attained in- 
ternational renown, has tested the schools in ten 
states, including many of the largest cities, and 
in his report he says that the schools of Leo- 
minster rank highest of all the cities he has tested 
in accuracy, in the amount of work done in a 
given time, or speed. 

The following is from his report:— 

BEST RECORD THROUGHOUT TEN STATES. 
Detroit, April 8, 1912. 

My dear Superintendent Thompson: The exact 
rank of the different grade averages is shown on 
the report enclosed. These classes were from ten 
states ranging from New Hampshire to Kansas, 
and from Michigan to Virginia, and represented 
every type of school, private, public, city, county, 
etc. (Fifty-two fourth grade; forty-eight fifth 
grade; fifty-six sixth grade; sixty-four seventh 
grade, and fifty-one eighth grade schools were ex- 
amined.) 

Out of all the schools tested throughout the ten 
states in 

Addition—Speed Test. 
Fourth grade stood No. 1 
Fifth grade stood No. I 
Sixth grade stood No. 2 
Seventh grade stood No. 1 
Eighth grade stood No, 2 
Multiptication—Speed Test. 
Fourth grade stood No. 2 
Fifth grade stood No. 5 


Sixth grade stood No. ? 
Seventh grade stood No. 2 
Eighth grade stood No. 1 


Reasoning—Speed Test. 
Fifth grade stood No. *1 and 1 
Sixth grade stood No. 1 and 18 
Seventh grade stood No. 3 and 7 
Eighth grade stood No. 2 and 1 
Speed Test—Fundamentals, Advanced,—Out of 
all the schools examined throughout the ten 
states Leominster eighth grade ranked No. 1 in 
amount of work done and No. 1 in accuracy. 
(Signed) S. A. Courtis. 
Leominster is a small town adjoining Fitch- 
burg, beautiful for situation, enterprising in spirit, 
with a long record of excellent schools, so that 
it has the setting for the achievement of Superin- 
tendent’ Thompson, who is likely to be one of 
the most vital forces in the securing of results in 
“minimum essentials.”’+ 
Can it be that these results were accidental? 





*Ne. land 1 mean first in amount of work done and first in accuracy 


“Minimum Essentials.” Cupyrighted by Thomas E. Thompson, 
Leeminster, 1912. 


Was it just luck? Did the children of Leominster 
chance to capture this national honor? 

Let those who will believe that it was accidental. 
But I have seen the work in Leominster as I 
have in thousands of other schools, and I have 
no question that the results are due ‘to Mr. 
Thompson's methods of practice in every grade 
on minimum essentials. 

He has a card for each grade above the first. 
The card is eight by eleven inches, and contains 
from 100 to 12U combinations. 

These are so graded that each grade gets its 
appropriate practice. 

Nothing less than 100 per cent. is ever accept- 
able as to accuracy. ; 

While there will always be a difference in speed, 
Mr. Thompson has worked out by a vast amount 
of testing a rate of speed for each card in each 
grade. For instance, in addition of two figures, 
including all possible combinations, 100 additions 
should be made; and the answers written by pupils 
in grade two in six minutes; in grade three in 
four minutes, in grade four in three minutes, in 
grade five in two minutes and fifty seconds; in 
grade six in two minutes and twenty-five seconds ; 
in grade seven in two minutes, and in grade eight 
in One minute and forty-five seconds. 

It is literally true that practically all the children 
in the eighth grade will get 100 percent. in the 
adding ‘of 100 combinations of two numbers and 
writing the answers all in one minute and forty- 
five seconds. 

This means that the children add 7 and 5, 8 and 
7, and every other important combination, 100 in 
all, in 100 seconds, writing the answers. That is, 
every child makes the additions and writes the 
answers in one second each. 

But this is not as remarkable as that second 
grade children can do them accurately and write 
the answers in six minutes, or an average of one 
combination in less than four seconds. 

On the multiplication card there are 120 multi- 
plications, meluding all essentials. for practice up 
to twelve times twelve. 

The second grade makes no attempt to master 
all multiplication combinations, but the third 
grade can make 120 multiplications correctly and 
write the answers in seven minutes, the fourth 
grade in five minutes, the fifth grade in four 
minutes and fifteen seconds, the sixth grade in 
three minutes and fifty seconds, the seventh grade 
in three minutes, the eighth grade in two minutes 
and forty-five seconds. 

As a matter of fact, in this multiplication test, 
120 combinations.—I_ tested a fifth grade,—all were 
100 per cent. as to accuracy, fifty per cent. were 
decidedly within three minutes instead of four 
minutes and fifteen seconds, and nine-tenths of 
the class were within the time scheduled. 

I tested a fourth grade and none took the full 
five minutes allowed for this grade. 

There are cards for denominate number. I 
tested them on the oral test cards, 100 questions, 
beginning with inches in a foot and ending with 
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pounds in a barrel of flour, and inches in a metre. 
More than one-half of the questions deal with how 
to get rods into miles, how to get fluid ounces 
into a pint, and similar questions. 

Mr. Thompson surely gets fabulous results in 
essentials through “minimum essentials.” 
PROMISING CONTINUATION SCHOOL EXPERI- 

MENT 

No more successful demonstration of the pos- 
sibilities of the part-time continuation school idea 
is to be found anywhere than that in the Quincy, 
Mass., Industrial school. This is the most eco- 
nomical type of industrial instruction imaginable, 
and it is efficient, because, for one thing, the in- 





structors are actually factory foremen, not 
teachers primarily and students of industry 
secondarily, 


The organization of this school, which was di- 
rectly under the management of the school com- 
mittee and Superintendent A. F. Barbour, fol- 
lowed a searching investigation of the industrial 
conditions and trade opportunities for boys in 
that city. 

The school, now located in the high school 
building pending provision for its permanent 
housing, is conducted on the part-time, co-opera- 
tive plan, and the management of the school as- 
sumes and is granted full responsibility for the 
training of the boy both in the school and in the 
shop. The factories co-operating with the school 
furnish employment for the boy on alternate 
weeks and on every Saturday during the school 
year, and on full time during the summer. 

The school controls absolutely the admission, 
rejection, or exclusion of pupils. Pupils come to 
the school either as boys already employed, at the 
suggestion of their employers, or as boys still in 
public school or in unskilled employment asking 
to find an opening into skilled apprenticeship. No 
pupils are indentured or apprenticed through the 
school and no standard of admission is set up ex- 
cept the possession of a labor certificate, together 
with the necessary mental intelligence and physi- 
cal strength to do the work required. The pre- 
vious educational history of the boys varies from 
seventh grade attendance to high school gradua- 
tion. 

The school opened in September with an enroll- 
ment of thirty boys; it has now received the limit 
of forty-one boys with a dozen more on the wait- 
ing list to be taken in whenever the school is 
ready for them. It is a significant fact that the 
school has not lost a boy since it opened. The 
first month of its history, the only corporation in 
alliance with the school was the Fore River Ship- 
building Company; since that time boys from the 
school are employed in the Boston Gear Works, 
Pneumatic Scale Company, and the Couch Tele- 
phone Company. The only other manufacturing 
establishment in the city of any size is now ready 
to co-operate with the school as soon as the 
school has the necessary facilities, 

The instruction is individual so far as possible 
to make the work more effective and to enable 
each pupil to get just the sort of information that 
he needs without being dependent upon the prog- 
ress of others, It seems advisable to the school 
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to maintain a very flexible method of promotion 
that will allow each pupil to advance as rapidly 
as he is capable without any thought of the re- 
mainder of the class... This will enable the bright 
boy to finish his school training in less than the 
regular time of three years and allow him to get 
to full time in the shop at as early a time as pos- 
sible when he would still receive full supervision 
from the school. It is the purpose of the school 
to keep in touch with its pupils for five years 
after the school period of three years is closed, 
provided they are still employed in the city. 

The course of study as outlined for the first 
year is as follows: Shop mathematics, 10 hours 
per week; drawing (free hand and instrumental), 


.10; English, 4; geography, 2; civics, 4; physiology 


and first aid, 1; total, 31 hours per week. 

The instruction in these classes, as supervised 
by the principal, J. Gould Spofford, gives a boy 
the method used to get results, not a method of 
proving and developing formulas. 

The drawing is principally freehand. The 
sketches made in school are taken from the work, 
machine or machine parts which the pupil is work- 
ing on in the shop. Each sketch is dimensioned 
and explained to the other boys. 

English is also taught by using technical maga- 
zines, public library ,books, books from school 
library, and by making sketches on the black- 
board and explaining them: to the class orally. 

Civics As taught » to, give each pupil a good 
knowledge of the government of the city or town 
in which he lives. A textbook is used as a base of 
ideas which are to be developed by means of the 
pupils investigating the various branches of the 
local government, and comparing the local condi- 
tions with those of the surrounding towns and 
cities. For example, the boys from Rockland, 
Weymouth, Braintree, Abington, Cohasset, and 
Joston report on the government conditions of 
their communities, and the boys from Quincy 
make their report. 

First Aid is taught to:warn pupils against acci- 
dents and show them how to take care of an in- 
jury should an accident occur. 

The work in the shop is arranged so as to give 
the boy the best experience. The course of train- 
ing in the Fore River Shipbuilding Company 
would be about as follows:— 

Machine Shop: Office work, tool room, bolt 
cutting machine, hand milling machine, key seate:, 
cold and hand saws, erecting, outside work, drili 
work, engine lathe, planer, slotter and shaper, 
boring mill, milling machine. 

Wood Shop: Glue room, mill work, bench 
work, outside shop work, drawing room, mill 
work, laying out work, special form work. 

The time allotted for each branch depen*s 
somewhat upon its importance; that is, on tie 
more important machines a pupil would get abcut 
three months’ actual shop experience and thre: 
months of relative work in the school. On tie 
less important machines the actual shop experi- 
ence would be about six weeks with six weeks of 
relative work in the school. 

Each boy will have good experience on the 
most important machines and a genera: all-round 
experience on the. others, In the other shops 4 
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definite course has not yet been mapped out, Lut 
the boys have been given the best of experience. 
The shop experience the boys have received in 
the past two months follows :— 

Boston Gear Works, machines—speed latke, 
hand milling machine, gear hobbing mactire, 
bench lathe, bench work; Pneumatic Scale Com- 
pany, bench work, speed lathe, screw machine; 
Couch Telephone Company, bench work, bench 
lathe, forming press, drill press. 

Briefly stated, the features of this school es- 
pecially worthy of note are these :— 

(a) The school is in absolute control of the 
boys and assumes full responsibility. 

(b) No fixed standard of scholarship or pre- 
liminary high school education required as in the 
Fitchburg, Mass., plan. 

(c) No indentures insisted on by the school 
and rate of pay is arranged between the boy and 
the employer. 

(d) Flexible promotion, largely individual in- 
struction in the school. Carefully supervised 
training under first-class workmen in the shops 
with absolute shop conditions. 

Next year the membership of the school will be 
increased to eighty, and two or more additional 
trades will betaught; probably, sheet metal work, 
ornamental iron work and iron stair-building, ard 
pipe fitting. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION TES 


[Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, 1913.] 
I, 





Name:— 

Two living ex-presidents of the United States. 

Two universities and their presidents. 

The captain of Friends’ Select School baseball 
team. 

Three of the Balkan States. 

Two States in which women vote. 

The “Keystone State.” 

The Governor of Pennsylvania. 

The bodies of water connected by the Panama 
Canal. 

The evening star at present. 

The chief justice of the United States. 

One life insurance company in Philadelphia. 

Two hospitals in Philadelphia. 

Two United States senators. 

Four prominent colleges for women. 

Four of the early song-birds heard in this vi- 
cinity. 

IT. 

State some fact (recent, when possible) about:— 

Colonel Goethals. 


Titanic. 

Marconi. we. 
Tuskegee. he = 
Stephen Girard. if ge. 
Amundsen. oN ow 
George Fox. for 0 ae 
Leonardo da Vinci. bs 

Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 

Jane Addams. ues ; 
Helen Keller. G 
Mrs. Pankhurst. 4 ~-0 


Wilfred Grenfell, Foon) ee 
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J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Dayton. 

III. 
Locate :— 

Franklin’s grave. 

Suez Canal. 

The Friends’ Library, 

Independence Hall. 

The Lunar Alps. 

Macedonia. 

IV. 

When it is noon in Philadelphia, what time is 
it in San Francisco? 

How far is it from Philadelphia to New York? 

What is the longest day in the year? 

What is the temperature of boiling water? 

What is a vacuum? 

How many stars in the United States flag? 

How do peanuts grow? 

Name the two chief manufacturing concerns of 
Philadelphia. 

What are the inscriptions at the ends of the 
passageway leading to the school office? 

What nation has recently become a republic? 

In what city were the disciples of Jesus first 
called Christians? 

Is it legal in Pennsylvania for a man to marry 
his widow’s sister? 

From what language did the English language 
get the following words: Schuylkill, Wissahickon, 
automobile, Bryn Mawr, kindergarten, encore, 
sombrero? 

What was the Holy Grail? 

How many members are 
Wilson’s cabinet? 

Which class won the F. S. S. girls’ hockey 
championship? 

What is meant by the “Monroe Doctrine”? 


V. 


there in President 


Who wrote :— 

The Divine Comedy. 3 

The Acts of the Apostles. ° . 

Franklin’s Autobiography. ” 

Wilhelm Tell. 

David Copperfield. 

Les Miserables. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. v4 

The Iliad. 

Water Babies. “ 

Hamlet. ‘¥-- 

VI. ':% 

Distinguish between :— ~ 

Suffragist and suffragette. 

Invent and discover. 

Appoint and elect. 

Oculist and optician. 

Precede and proceed. 

Vil. 

A freight train running fifteen miles an hour 
leaves Pittsburgh at the same time that an ex- 
>ress train, whose rate is sixty-five miles per 
hour, leaves Philadelphia. Which train is 
nearer Pittsburgh when they meet? 

Which is correct—? and 5 are 11, or 7 and 5 is 
11? 

A turkey weighs ten pounds plus half of its 
own weight. What does the turkey weigh? 

What is the result when 1 is divided by 07 
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How much does ‘ai manvhave to be worth to re- 
ceive an income of $1,000 per year if his property 
pays at the rate of 5%? 

VIII. 

Give the author of each of the following :— 

“I came, I saw, I conquered.” 

“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right.” 

“Lest we forget.” 

“Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime.” 


,’ a e 
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COLLEGE FRATERNITIES 

[The action of the trustees of the Wooster, Ohio, Uni- 
versity by a vote of 13 to 10 to abolish fraternities has 
led to most intense feeling, not only in Wooster, but 
throughout the country. The following statement of 
the case by Stuart Eagleson is so clear and direct that 
we reprint it from the Ohio State Journal of Columbus. 
—Editor.] 

Editor Ohio State Journal: A statement was lately 
made before the Ohio Association of College Presidents 
that the recent action debarring fraternities from the 
University of Wooster was not influenced by financial 
motives. 

This question came wp suddenly in November, 1912. 
It was unexpected. President Holden himself in an 
“open letter to alumni and friends” of the university says 
(referring to L. H. Severance’s announcement to him 
on November 13 that if he were to do anything more 
jor Wooster it must clear itself of fraternities): “To 
me it was like a bolt of lightning out of a clear sky. I 
told him that I had considered our fraternities at 
Wooster were made up of choice young women and 
men, and that I had every reason to believe that they 
intended to maintain the good name and the high stan- 
dard of the institution.” 

Later representatives of the president approached 
alumni with copies of a letter ‘written by him in which 
he “wondered if the fraternity men would be big 
enough” to agree to abandon their organizations for 
the greater good of the institution. The chapters were 
visited by faculty members. In every case the argument 
was material, there was talk of another $1,000,000 for 
Wooster, of Mr. Severance’s possible donations, of the 
possible provisions of his will. Had the fraternities 
surrendered no one would have doubted the reason. As 
it was, they were denounced for not so doing, as hurt- 
ing the material advancement of the school. In a letter 
the dean of women says: “Ii the question had been de- 
cided at the December meeting and the fraternities had 
gone, Wooster would have been in a _ position to ad- 
vance very much in a financial way. After that date 
there was no possible chance to receive any financial 
aid.” The president and the dean knew the financial im- 
port of the matter. 

A few facts: 





In June, 1908, the fraternity question was 
debated before practically the same board of trustees 
as now, and fraternities were sustained by a vote of 22 
to 1, the one being Mr. Severance; later new sororities 
and fraternities were permitted; an offer by Mr. Sever- 
ance of student clubhouses if the fraternities surren- 
dered their charters was ignored; the trustees permitted 
two fraternities to buy land only last June. Up to this 
time the financial question did not enter into the matter. 
Suddenly the source of supply seemed likely to be 
stopped. The matter was sprung quickly, no one doubt- 
ing the motive. The trustees refused action at the 
called meeting on December 20, and in the meantime 
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wide discussion of motives for the hostility to iraterm- 
ties created so embarrassing a situation that Mr. Sever- 
ance withdrew all offers, positive or implied, and de- 
nied intent to threaten the college. It was a grave 
blunder for the president to place Mr. Severance and 
the institution in such*an attitude by even indirectly 
coupling the money question with the discussion of 
what, as a last resort, was declared a question of mere 
right and wrong. 

Let me add one more paper proof. On January 29 
President Holden writes to several people: “If there 
was proof that the fraternity system had thus far built 
the college and endowed it and that its constituents 
agreed to maintain the institution from this time for- 
ward, there might be some argument for continuing the 
system, but when one realizes that the institution has 
grown in the last fourteen years from $352,000 to 
$2,525,000, and that the total amount subscribed by all 
the alumni of the university during this entire time 
would not reach the $50,000 mark, you can readily see 
that those who support the college have a right to a 
hearing.” 

The students, the people of Wooster, the alumni, and 
all understanding the actiof of the board on February 
13 are convinced that financial gain for the college was 
directly or indirectly the motive impelling the action. 
The board was divided by a vote of 13 to 10. Columbus 
people should know that among the ten were Rey, S. S. 
Palmer and Colonel Samuel G., McClure, at one time on 
the staff of your paper. 

Stuart Eagleson, 
Wooster, 1891. 

Detroit, Mich., April 15. 

——————-#-# -0-@-0-@ -e- —_—_____ —__- 
MATERIAL FOR FLAG DAY 


Henry Ward. American Flag. (See Arnold 
and Gilbert’s Stepping Stones to Literature. v. 7, 
p. 226-8) 

slaisdell, A. F., 
(See 
122-9.) 

Brooks, E. S. Flag of the Union. (See Century Book 
for Young Americans. p. 177-89.) 

Campbell, Robert Allen. Qur Flag; or, The Evolution 
of the Stars and Stripes., 1890. 

Canby, George. Eyolution of, the 
(Ferris and Leach.” 1909.) 

Canby, George. The Evolution of the American Flag, 
from materials collected by the late George 
Canby, by Lloyd Balderston. 1909. ;, 

Champion, S. E. Our Flag; Its History, and Changes 
from 1607 to 1910. (Tuttle. 1910.) 

Dole, C. F. Summary: The Flag. (See Young Citi- 
zen. p. 190-4.) 

Garrison, W. P. The Flag. 
and Home. p. 73-9.) “ 

Geare, R. I. Historic Flags. (See New England Mag- 
azine. n. s. 28:702-10. August, 1903.) 

Hammond, H. Honors to the Flag. (See St. Nicho- 
las. 33:771-6. July, 1906.) 

Holden, E. S. American Flag. (Appleton.) 

Key, F. S. Our Flag. (Brown. 1909.) 

McFadden, P. Origin of Our Flag. (See St. Nicholas. 
30 : 805-8. July, 1903.) 

Ogden, H. A. Our Flag’s First Engagement. 
Nicholas. 34 : 831-4. July, 1907.) 

Preble, George Henry. Our Flag: Origin and Prog- 
ress of the Flag of the United States of America. 
1872. 


Beecher, 


and Ball, F. K. 
Short Stories from 


Our Nation’s Flag. 
American History. p. 


American Flag. 


(See Parables for Schoo] 


(See St. 


Stars and Stripes: A Story of the Flag. (See Our 
Holidays. p. 195-204.) 
Stevenson, R. E. and E. S., Comps. Flag Day. (See 


Days and Deeds; prose. p. 161-8.) 
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Summer, C. National Flag. (See Bellamy and Good- 
win’s Open Sesame. v. 2, p. 8-4.) 

Varney, G. J. Stars and Stripes a Boston Idea. (See 
New England Magazine. n. s. 26: 539-48. July, 
1902.) 


Whipple, W. Story of the American Flag. (Altemus. 
1910.) 


POETRY. 

Dorr, H. Spirit of the Flag, poem. (See Scribner’s 
Magazine. 33:700. June, 1903.) 

Drake, J. R. American Flag. (See Arnold and Gil- 
bert’s Stepping Stones to Literature. v. 6, p. 86-9.) 
and (See Coate’s Children’s Book of Poetry. p. 
510-1.) 

Drake, J. R. American Flag. (See Hart and Chap- 
man’s How Our Grandfathers Lived. p. 300-3.) 
Key, F. S. Star-Spangled Banner. (See Arnold and 
Gilbert’s Stepping Stones to Literature. v. 7, p. 
185-6.) and (See Bellamy and Goodwin’s Open 
Sesame. v. 1, p. 108-200) and (See Coate’s Chil- 

dren’s Book of Poetry. p. 511.) 

Lovejoy, M. I., ed. Our Flag; Hurrah for the Flag. 
(See Nature in Verse. p. 300-2.) 

Nesbit, W. B. Your Flag and My Flag. (See Colo- 
rado ‘Anniversary Number, February, 1912. p. 19.) 

Shaw, D. T. Red, White, and Blue. (See Arnold and 
Gilbert’s Stepping Stones to Literature. v. 7, p. 
186-7.) 

Stevenson, B. E. and E. S., compilers. Flag Day. 
(See Days and Deeds; verse. p. 151-62.) 

Wilder, J. N. Stand by the Flag. (See Bellamy and 
Goodwin’s Open Sesame. v. 2, p. 4-5.) 

STORIES. 

Hall, H. V. Home-made Flag. (See St. Nicholas. 
33 : 686-9. June, 1906.) 

Reamer, L. Little Red Flag. (See St. Nicholas. 
29 : 833-7. July, 1902.) 

Wells, M. For the Flag. (See St. Nicholas. 35 : 771-7. 
July, 1908.) 

Wheelan, F. H. House That Was Saved by the Flag. 
(See St. Nicholas. 35:791-3. July, 1908.) 

White, E. T. Little Faded Flag. (See Atlantic. 101: 
635-44. May, 1908.) 

—From Bulletin 55, Riverside (Calif.) Public Library. 
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A PIVOTAL STATEMENT 
Louisville, Ky. 
My dear Editor: As a study in compactness, clear- 
ness, and simplicity, I would like to call the attention of 
your teachers of English to the very brief address of 
Jehovah to Abram, which is found in the first three 
verses of the twelfth chapter of Genesis. There are 
seventy-five words in the address. Eight are words of 
two syllables; one is in three syllables; the remainder 
is spoken in words of one syllable. Yet it was a pivotal 
statemént, which fixed the status of a nation that has 
long outlived all of the then existing nations and also 
many nations which were then unborn. 
Very cordially yours, 
Fannie Casseday Duncan. 
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J. O. S., Massachusetts: Although I am on the re- 
tired list I read each number of the Journal of Educa- 
tion with interest, and I always find articles which are 
able, interesting, and instructive. 

W. N., Illinois: I want to express my thanks for 
such a helpful school paper. I get more than my 
money's worth from it. 

J. G. R., Arkansas: I find the Journal the most wide- 


awake, up-to-date educational magazine that reaches 
my office. 
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BOOK TABLE 


MAYNE AND HATCH’S HIGH SCHOOL AGRI- 
CULTURE. By D. D. Mayne, University of Minne- 
sota, and K. L. Hatch, University of Wisconsin. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 432 pp. Price, $1.00. 

One author is professor of a school of agriculture, 
and the other of agricultural education, and they are 
from two state universities that have made world-fame 
in their educational agricultural features. With these 
authors teaching agriculture is serious business which 
must eventuate in positive farm achievements. The real 
farm must be uplifted, but the means to accomplish this 
are broader and deeper than mere giving directions an! 
providing formula. This book provides a full course in 
agriculture for high school students, a course that covers 
the science and art of farming. .On the one hand, it puts 
the study of agriculture on a scientific basis, and teaches 
the young beginner how he can carry on the work of a 
farm most profitably. On the other hand, it affords an 
interesting introduction to all the natural sciences, en- 
abling the student to master certain definite principles of 
chemistry, botany, and zoology, and to understand their 
application. A few experiments are included, which may 
be performed by the student or by the teacher before the 
class. But the subject is not made ultrascientific, forcing 
the student through the long process of laboratory 
method to rediscover what scientists have fully estab- 
lished. The topics are taken up in the text in their nat- 
ural order. The treatment begins with an elementary 
agricultural chemistry, in which are discussed the ele- 
ments that are of chief importance in plant and animal 
life. Following in turn are sections on soils and ferti- 
lizers; agricultural botany; economic plants, including 
field and forage crops, fruits, and vegetables; plant dis- 
eases; insect enemies; animal husbandry; and farm man- 
agement. 


—_— 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. By Homer H. Seerley, 
president of the Iowa State Teachers College. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tihis is not a fanciful creation; the ideal pictures set 
forth in it are evolved from a life rich in experience of 
country living, and grow naturally out of the conditions 
of the past. The book has been written by one who 
has had experience with the life of the farm through all 
its varied hardships, pleasures, struggles, and successes. 
The country school was his educational institution dur- 
ing this elementary school days. its vantage-ground as 
a place for effective work, its field of opportunity for 
the largest and most successful usefulness to society, its 
remarkable chance for the greatest results that any kind 
of educational endeavor oan give, are well known to him 
through an accurate acquaintance with the men and 
women of the farm. 

The book is much broader in its scope than the title 
would suggest to one who still retains the conventional 
picture of the little red schoolhouse. President Seer- 
ley’s country school reaches out into every phase of 
country living. It is a community centre, an which 
every community activity has a chance for healthful ex- 
pression. It is not, however, the city community centre 
inflicted upon country life as the city school curriculum, 
the city church, and the city social system in general 
have too often been thrust into country living; it is a 
community centre with activities which grow out of the 
conditions of farm life. Besides being the centre for the 
singing clubs, the lecture courses, the political meetings, 
and other activities which can be classified as neither 
urban nor rural, the country school is to be the centre 
for agricultural competition, for stock judging, and for 
every other interest incident to country living. 

In his interest in other phases of country living, 
President Seerley does not forget the problems of the 
country teacher engaged in the actual work of teaching 
in the schoolroom. He offers practical suggestions in 
the conduct of work. Proper lesson assignments, right 
use of examinations, arrangement of the daily program, 
discipline, and other practical matters are discussed 
from the standpoint of actual experience in classroom 
work. 

The practical suggestions offered are by no means its 
chief value to the country teacher. It is a deplorable 
fact that the country teacher too often has no perma- 
nent interest in the country school. It is regarded as a 
stepping stone to the town school. One cannot find 
fault with that under present conditions. It requires a 
clear vision to see professional advancement for the 
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teacher who elects, at present, to remain in a country 
school. President Seerley has that vision. Inhis coun- 
try school, evolved from present country conditions, 
there is professional advancement, and what is far more 
important, the best chance for happiness that can come 
to an individual—to have an ideal and to watch it grow 
into an actuality under one’s hands. 

The book is sure to be an inspiration to one who 
lives in the country; the tired dweller in the city will 
find food for thought in it. It is the vision of a man 
who has faith in country living, and who knows the rea- 
sons for the faith that is in him. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. By Susan Blow, Patty Hill, 
and Elizabeth MHarrison. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 300 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

No great presentation of a noble cause was ever bet- 
ter timed than this, and no cause could ask for a clearer; 
Saner, more inspiring championship than these noble 
women here furnish. The president of the International 
Kindergarten Union states the origin and purpose of the 
book most definitely and delightfully :— 

“In 1903 a special committee was appointed by the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union to select a committee of 
fifteen to ‘formulate contemporary kindergarten thought.’ 
Later four members were added, and, as a ‘committee of 
nineteen,’ it has acted since. ; 

“As the fruit of the study of this committee, composed 
of leaders and representatives of the varying phases of 
thought in the kindergarten, we are given three final re- 
ports that contain the best that can be offered in the 
eres of the theory and practice of the kindergarten 
to-day. 

“It embodies Miss Blow’s best work, ‘a summing up,’ 
as she puts it, ‘of all her past efforts,’ and full of her in- 
spiration. Miss Hill’s paper is an equally clear and sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the viewpoint of the modern 
kindergarten, and Miss Harrison also contributes a char- 
acteristic paper. 

“This invaluable book should be in the possession of 
every kindergartner. It is mot sufficient that it be bor- 
rowed from a library; it should be on every study table, 
that the owner may ‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
gest.’” 

Every kindergartner will have the book, or confess 
that she is not interested in knowing the latest and best 
work on the kindergarten, but beyond that it should be 
read by every professional school superintendent, by 
every normal school principal, by every professor and 
imstructor in a university department of education. In- 
deed, no one should speak in defence of the kindergarten 
without being equipped with these discussions, the best 
to be had in Europe or America to-day, and no one has 
a moral right to speak against the kindergarten unless 
he has read with care these discussions. 


DEUTSCHES LERN—UND LESEBUCH. By W. E. 
Mosher (Oberlin College) and Florence G. Jenney 
(Vassar. College). Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 

Illustrated. xxi.+361 pp. Price, $1.25. 

As the title indicates, this book attempts to combine 
the functions of an elementary grammar and an intro- 
ductory reader. It contains an unusually large number 
of lessons (ninety-three), but they are correspondingly 
brief and intended to be studied as units. Each presents 
a single grammatical principle, an exercise for transla- 
tion, and a brief composition exercise, the vocabulary 
and reading lesson preceding. The subject-matter of 
the reading lessons is interesting and informative, begin- 
ning with passages on everyday life, the home, and 
school, and then consisting of an extended tour of Ger- 
many, with descriptions of many points of interest, illus- 
trated by clever pen-and-ink sketches. There is also a 
complete grammatical appendix, general vocabularies, 
and an index. The book should be an ideal text for an 
entire year’s work. 


el ‘\ 


MARY ANNE’S LITTLE INDIAN, AND OTHER 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Frances Mar- 
garet Fox. Illustrated by Dorothy O’Rielly. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. Price, 25 
cents. 


These are charming stories written for little people to 
read in school. It is not a Second Reader but a book 
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for Second Reader children to read with a relish. It is 
now generally conceded that as soon as a child has read. 
from several Second. Readers he should read real 
things from books that are not readerish in their “ap- 
pearance. This has been seg, tha i by Miss Fox, 


who has furnished founteen y pleasing stories for 
children in the second and third grades. 


+-@-> 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


“An Economic Intepretation of the Censtitution of the United 
States.”’ By Charlies a. Beard. ice, $2.25.‘ An Introduction to 
Zoology.” by Rosalie Lulham. Price, $1.60. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

“Composition Plaaniag.” By John B. Opdycke.——“Elements of 
Accounting.” ByI.J. Klein. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Stories of Our Holidays." By I. M. Horsford. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co 


g Maing the Farm Pay.” By C.C. Bowsfield. Chieage: Forbes 


“The Kindergarten.’ By Blow, Hill and Harrison.—* ring 
for Crane. By W. B. Guitteau. Price, 75 ae 
Houghton, Mif. lin Com ° 

Met Heroes.” Inez N. McFee. Price, 76 cents —— 

mne's Little Todian and Other Stories.” By F. M. Fox 
Price, 25 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan. ‘ 
~ and Root. Price, 25 


“A Brief English G . Alshouse 
“ ‘s Raven,” “ ellow’s Courtship of Miles $tand- 
Edited by C. EF. Rhodes. New 


cen Raven, Longf 

ish’’ and “ Whittier’s Snowbound.” 

York: The A. 8S. Barnes Co f 

Pia Sermons.’ By th ©. Stewardson. New York; Longmans, 
reen 


“Noted Pennsylvanians.” By Walter Lefferts. Philadelphia: J. 
B. re fy Set: 
“A Firat Course . P a ie Millikan and Gale.—‘‘School and 
ly . 


Home Gardens.” . . Meier. Price, 8 cents.—‘“New 
School Music Primer.” By Mclaughlin, Hamblin and Brick. Price, 


22 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“George Eliot.” By Viola Meynell. Price, cloth, 90 cents. 
Chi : F. G. Browne & Co. 

*-Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe.” Edited by W. T. Hastings. Chicage : 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 





“Solid Gsomatry developed by the Syllabus Method.” By Eugene 
Randoiph Smith. Price, 75 cents.——“High School Agriculture.” 
By Mayneand Hatch. Price, $1.00.——“Cromwell.” By Esse V 

athaway. New York: American Book Compan 


Y orton, $1.75. New 
By Kingsley, Smedley aad Olsén. 


pa 
‘Farm Management.” By G. F. Warren. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘The Eaton Readers—Primer.” 
Chicago: Eaton & Co. 

‘“‘Deutsches Lern—und Lesebuch.” By Mosher and Jenney. Price 
$1.%5.——“Elements of Latin.” By Barry C. Smith. Bosten: D.C 
Heath & Ce. 

“Mark Twain andthe Happylsland.” By Elizabeth Wallace. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 





THE HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


TEXT-BOOKS IN HISTORY 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


UNITED STATES 


BOOK 1. AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF OUR 
COUNTRY. For Grades V-VI. By Eva 
MarcH TAPPAN. 65 cents, net. Postpaid. 

This text-book is in use in nearly 300 cities and 
towns in New England, and is also extensively 
used throughout the country. 


BOOK II. A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
For Grammar Schools. By Keusen G. THwatres 
and GC. N. KENDALL. Lllustrated. $1.00, net. 
Postpaid. 


This history develops the study beyond the limits 
necessary to Miss Top an’s complete but con- 
densed elementary book. It combines accurate 
scholarship, unusual interest, and a most suggest- 
ive and helpful teaching equipment. The book was 
published in the Spring of 1912, and has met with 
marked favor in all parts of the country. 


EUROPE 


OLD WORLD HERO STORIES. _By Eva Marca 
Tappan. 70 cents, net. Postpaid. 


ENGLAND’S STORY. A History for Grammar 
Schools. By Eva Marcu Tappan. 85 cents, 
net, Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
TEMS of educational news te be 
inserted under this are 
school authorities 


im ev the Union. To be 

available, these tridutions should 

Be short and one ges Copy 

should be receiv by the editor not 

— than Friday preceding date of 
ue. % 








-. MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


‘JUNE. 
18-20: West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Parkersburg; a °*R 
Murray, Williamson, sec’y. . 


JULY. 





i-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, hlehe on Ge. & 
‘Whitcomb, B ton, Mass., pres. 


6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake City; D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 

AUGUST. 
29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
lend Students (“Corda Fratres”), 
ornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
arrangements made by Cornell Cos- 
mopolitan Club. 
OCTOBER. 


30-31: Maine Association, Bangor; H. 
A. Allan, Augusta,:sec’y. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


WESTBROOK, “If the schools 
of.any town or city in America have 
lovelier window gardens than West- 
brook we have not seen them,” says 
the editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tidn. 

ORONO. Specifications for the 
building of the new women’s dormi- 
tory and the new physical-chemical 
building at the University of Maine 
have been sent to architects asking 
for plans.--The work on these build- 
ings will not be begun, however, un- 
til after the June meeting of the 
board of trustees. It is expected 
that the Rew dormitory will be ready 
for oectpancy in September at the 
opening of college, and that the scr 
ence building will be ready for the 
spring semester of 1915. It is the 
plan of the tiniversity “t6 “tise™ the 
$20,000 available for the building of 
the dormitory for the erection of a 
wing of a dormitory which when 
completed will cost $50,000. It is to 
consist of three stories and a base- 
ment. When the complete dormi- 
tory is built, a kitchen and dining- 
room will be located in the base- 
ment. On the first floor of the 
wing will be a parlor, suite for the 
superintendent of the building, and 
a guest room. The structure will be 
heated from the central heating 
plant. The physical-chemical build- 
ing, for which $75,000 is available, 
will have three stories and a base- 
ment. The building plan.is to be 
such as to permit of additions five 
years from now. This building- will 
also be of brick with granite or ar- 
tificial stone trimmings. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
KEENE. There is great rejoic- 
ing, and with cause, over the legis- 
lative appropriation of $100,000 for 
the State Normal school ofthis 
city. This will give the school an 
elegant..equipment. such..as. its .nota- 
ble and noble work deserve. The 
unusual feature is that only $90,000 
was asked for, but when it was seen 
how much was being accomplished 
with the equipment they have the 
legislature gave what they needed re- 

gardless of what they asked. 
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DURHAM. <A _ complete four- 
year course in domestic science will 
be offered at New Hampshire Col- 
lege at the beginning of the next 
college year. This is the first New 
England institution to offer such an 
extensive course. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. Professor William 
D. Hurd, director of the extension 
service of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, is considering an 
offer from the United States de- 
partment of agriculture of an impor- 
tant position in the new Bureau of 
Rural Organization Service. The 
trustees of the college greatly regret 
that the funds at their command 
make it impossible for them to offer 
him as large @ salary as the United 
States will pay him. Professor 
Hurd came to Amherst from _ the 
University of Maine in 1909, and has 
been highly successful in his work. 
He was born in Michigan trained on 
the farm, and graduated in 1899 
from the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege. He {taught agriculture at 
Briar Cliff, N. Y., and was a_lec- 
turer at the Rhode Island State Col- 
lege. 

BOSTON. Governor Foss signed 
the Boston school teachers’ “anti- 
gag” bill. Ex-Senator Roger Sher- 
man Hoar,. who appeared for the 
teachers before the legislative com- 
mittee in favor of the legislation, 
was awarded the quill with which 
the governor signed the bill. 

How to experiment without being 
faddish was thoroughly discussed at 
the meeting of the New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents in Ford hall last Friday. All 
the. five.states..were well repre- 
sented. in...attendance and on the 
program, Dr. Snedden’s introduc- 
tory remarks laid the question open, 
and gt«was*most ably handled by Su- 
perintendent H. A. Brown of Cole- 
brook, N. H.; Superintendent C. D. 
Howe of Morrisville, Vt., both 
of whom spoke on reorganization of 
the ‘highschool program. Superin- 
tendent C. E. Wheeler of New Lon- 
don, Conn., had an excellent paper 
on, measurements of efficiency in 
both teachers and pupils, which will 
be outlined in an early issue of the 
Journal of Education, together with 
the other papers in an early issue of 
the Journal. Superintendent F. A. 
Verplanck of South Manchester, 
Conn., told of household arts in- 
struction in his open-air school. Su- 
perintendent T. E. Thompson of 
Leominster had ‘Minimum Essen- 
tials’ for his topic. Superintendent 
Holmes of Westerly, R. I., Profes- 
sor H. N. Davis of Harvard, and 
R. H. Verbeck of Parsonville Semi- 
nary also contributed to the pro- 
gram. The discussion of the vari- 
ows papers was unusually satisfac- 
tory: .After the lunch in Kingsley 
hall Frederick P, Fish gave an able 
talk. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The selection 
of I. O. Winslow as superintendent 
of Providence by the unanimous 
vote. of the school board without 
being an active candidate for the 
position was most gratifying to the 
superintendents and other educa- 
tional leaders of the state, who, un- 
der the leadership of State Superin- 
tendent Walter E. Ranger and Presi- 
dent John L. Alger of the State 
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Normal school gave him a compli- 
mentary dinner at the University 


Club. 


CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD. Seven hundred 
teachers of Hartford county at- 
tended the annual meeting of the 
Hartiord County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The program included ad- 
dresses by Dr. Frederick H. Sykes, 
president-elect of the ‘Connecticut 


College. for Women; Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass.; and Dr: 


George L. Dawson of the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy; the 
election of officers for the coming 
year and a short concert by the 
West Hartford High School Girls’ 
Glee Club. Walter B. Spencer of 
West Hartford, president of the as- 
sociation, appointed Frank O. Jones 
of Hartford, W. C. Akers of New 
Britain, and Miss Hannah Garland 
of South Manchester members of @ 
nominating committee. At the 
aiternoon session the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Miss Mary Mar- 
chant, Hartford; vece-president, 
Thomas H. Patterson, Bristol; sec- 
retary, Miss Akce Williams. New 
Britain; treasurer, Earl A. Childs, 
Simsbury; auditor, Miss Bessie M- 
Williams, Hartford; executive com- 
mittee, Charles D. Hine, Hartford; 
Alfred F. Howes, Manchester; Miss 
Ella A. Fallon, New Britain. 

The annual meeting of the Hart- 
ford Grade Teachers’ Club was held 
at the Henry ‘Barnard school. The 
following officers were elected: 
President, Alida B. Clark;  vice- 
presidents, Lucy M. Parker, Eliza- 
beth M. Worthington, Mary E. Bar- 
ber; recording secretary, Edith K. 
Burnet; corresponding secretary, 
Sarah E. Clark; treasurer, Lillian 
A. Andrews; assistant treasurer, 
Mabel F. Terry; auditor, Janet E. 
Gray; advisory board, Clara M. 
Kinger, chairman; Helen Moriarity, 


Mary E. Lacy, Lillian A. Conant, 
Alice Fowler, Margaret Sporer, 
Babette Wieder, Christine Glen, 


Jeannie King. 

NORWICH. At the May meet- 
ing of the board of trustees of the 
Connecticut Teachers’ Annuity 
Guild, held at the capitol, Hartford, 
a minute was adopted upon the 
death of Miss Carrie E. Hopkins of 
Norwich, who has been the financial 
secretary of the guild since its or- 
ganization in 1896. It was also an- 
nounced that Miss Hopkins had 
given final testimony of her devo- 
tion to the guild by donating all her 
interest in its funds and also by 
making an additional bequest to the 
permanent income of the guild. 


PUTNAM. On Friday, May 9, 
the annual convention of the East- 
ern Connecticut Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held in the Congregational 
church. Addresses on the program 
included: “The Meaning of Educa- 
tion,” J. H. Carfrey, superintendent 


of schools at Franklin, Mass.; 


“Thought and Reading,” Thomas H. 


Briggs, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; “The Pupil and Lit- 
erature,’ Mary E. S. Rott, Provi- 


dence; and “Thought andthe Learn- 
ing Process,” Dr. Stephen Colvin, 
Brown University. The topics were 
very interestingly and entestainingly 
treated by the speakers. At the 
business meeting the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing 
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year: President, H, A. Tirrell, Nor- 
qich; vice-president, . Robert _ K. 
Bennett, Danielson; secretary and 
treasurer, A. N. Potter, Williman- 
tic; executive committee, E. J. Gra- 
tham, Norwich; W. H. Perry, Ston- 
dngton; J. Ly» .Harroun, Willimantic. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW JERSEY. 


PLAINFIELD. Plainfield is 
about giving out contracts for a 
large addition to its high school. 


The present building, which is a 
model for a small school, cost '$150,- 
00, but the addition is,to cost $270,- 
000, and will give the school the 
finest equipment in the state, the 
completed building being intended 
for about 1,200 pupils. The build- 
ang has several features that mark it 
as particularly expressive of up-to- 
date ideas in school construction. 
The auditorium will seat 1/200, and 
will have a large stage fitted up with 
curtains and scenery like that of a 
theatre, so that all the school plays 
and entertainments may be given in 
the school itself. It will also be 
used as the public forum and civic 
centre of the city. The floor is 
level, with movable chairs, so that 
the auditorium may be used for 
dances and social functions by the 
school or by any responsible body 
of citizens. The addition will pro- 
vide a second gymnasium with a 
floor 80x42, and other accessories 
which will permit enlargement of 
the nhvsical training work so that 
every pupil will have definite physi- 
cal development through the four 
years of his course. A swimming 
pool 24x60 with shower baths 
makes it possible to include swim- 
ming as part of the physical work, 
and it is intended to make ability to 
swim one of the requirements for 
graduation. The physical - instruc- 
‘tors will be in charge also of all the 
athletics of the school, .and the 
high school will be made the ath- 
‘letic centre for the young people of 
the city. The swimming pool _ will 
‘be in use the year around, and also 
in the evenings, as part of the social 
centre work of the city. The “new 
-education” is provided for by ma- 
chine shops, kitchens, and dress- 
making rooms that make possible 
the creation of an industrial depart- 
ment for both boys and girls. The 
‘building will be fireproof, of brick 
and reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, with heating plant in a sepa- 
rate building. The ventilation is 
both plenum and exhaust, with ap- 
paratus for washing and humidifying 
the air. 

The Plainfield high school has al- 
ready established a wide reputation 
as one of the most successful 
schools, not only in preparing pupils 
for colleges and universities, but in 
giving a general training for bust- 
ness and commercial life. In ac- 
cordance with the state policy of 
New Jersey, it receives pupils from 
other towns that cannot maintain 
high schools, the tuition list mount- 
ing up to $7,000, and Superintendent 
Maxson has become a kind of god- 
father to the schools and boards of 
education for the surrounding coun- 
“try, impressing on them the course 
of study and educational standards 
‘that have made Plainfield famous. 
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NEW YORK. 

ALBANY... Albany is extending 
its playground activities in a most 
creditable Mmauner. 

BROOKLYN. Miss Mary Mo- 
low, who has been at ¢he head of the, 
Brooklyn Training ,Sthoob) »for 
Teachers for twenty-eight years, has 
announced that she Will’ resign at thé 
end of this year. 

Lyman,»A. Best was re-elected 
principal of Public School No. 171. 

TROY... Dr. Charles .F.. Wheel- 
ock, Dr. Eugene W. Lyttle, and Wil- 
liam C. Smith, the  recently-ap- 
pointed principal of the, new Cen- 
tral high school, were the speakers 
at the largely-attended mecting of 
the Rensselaer, Count: Teachers’ 
Association here last ‘week. Offi- 
cers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Arthur. Ty Boothby, Rensse 
laer; vice-president, George W. /Pat- 
terson, district superifitendént ~ of 
the. Third district; . corresponding 
secretary, Miss Elizabeth annon, 

ick..Falls; secording. secretary, 
Miss Mary L. McKanna, Troy; 
treasurer, Miss Margaret Whitaker, 
Lansingburgh. 


NEW YORK CITY. An exten- 
sive scientific test of the effect of 
coffee and tea upon thousands of 
New York public school children of 
all grades is to be made under the 
direction of Dr. C. Ward Crampton, 
director of physical training, during 
the coming month. The actual 
strength of thousands of boys and 
girls who do drink tea and coffee and 
of a similar number who abstain will 
be measured and compared. The 
difference will be in the form of 
pounds of strength. The experts 
hope that the results will be positive 
and convincing. Special effort will 
also be made to discover if possible 
the immediate benefits shown in the 
10,000 boys who have been asked to 
take a health pledge to give up tea 
and coffee in training for the Public 


Schools Athletic League’s demon- 
stration in Central park on Friday, 
June 6. This pledge, the experts 


find, has already had an important 
influence in the homes; many par- 
ents are insisting that their children 
observe its rules. The basis of the 
test will be the amount of grip each 
boy has in his right hand—that is, 
the pound pressure he can exert 
with his fingers and palm as shown 
by the manometer, a measured ten- 
sion spring between two metal bars 
curved slightly to fit the hand. The 
boy grips this machine and squeezes 
the two bars together. A dial re- 
cords. in pounds the actual amount 
of pressure the boy can make. The 
squeezes of the coffee drinkers will 
be compared age for age with those 
recorded by non-coffee drinkers. 
The test is wholly in the field of 
muscular ability, as the experts are 
not going to investigate in this test 
the tendency to nervousness, inat- 
tention, irritability, and other psy- 
chological effects attributable to cof- 
fee. In discussing the coffee test, 
Dr. Crampton said>— 

“The interest shown by parents in 
the health pledge suggested by the 
Public Schools Athletic League for 
the 10,000 boys who are to take part 
in the demonstration in Central park 
next month shows that fathers and 
mothers are very glad to get definite 
practical advice as to home safe- 
guards for the health of their chil- 
dren. We have had word from 


many parents that this pledge has 
led their boys to clean their we 
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ing test su com 
tr shall of tee com 
“Ms information to parents 
We thope that we can say: ‘Fathers 
ae mothers, coffee and tea rob your 


Of S© many pounds of strength,’ 
t is 





y of so 
This will be far more convincing 
than to tell them that s things 
make their boys nervous, is new 
test is fully in line with the present 
policy of the public schools and the 
Public _ Schools. gross r6 League, 
Both agencies are trying to rea 

the boys and their homes by ae | 
ing the value of physical training 
and sane athletics in a concrete, def 


nite wayy Bothywant to! hake healt 


avhabit, and habit implies continued 
practice.” 


PENNSYLVANTA:* 
Pennsylvania stepped into the 


front ranks on May 10 when Gover- 
nor Tener signed a bill prohibiting 
the sale or gift of cigarettes and 
cigarette papers to persons under 
twenty-one years of age. 
HARRISBURG. Superintendent 
F. E. Downes and the school board 
are gathering data for an extensive 
report on the eight-grade school, 
with a view to cutting off a year 
from the nine-year course here. 
PHILADELPHIA. Dr. Joseph 
ameson, for seventeen years a 
member of the faculty of Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, has been chosen 
vice-president of Girard College, to 
Succeed Dr. Winthrop D. Sheldon, 
who resigned recently. He will as- 
sume his duties on September | 
next. Dr. Jameson is a graduate of 
Cornell in the class of 1898, and for- 
merly was assistant director of 
Tome Institute at Port Deposit, Md. 
In New York he has been promt- 
nently connected with the Physics 
Club, and was athletic director of 
Pratt Institute. 


To stimulate public interest in the 
maintenance of properly-supervised 
play cemtres play day exercises were 
held by more than 200,000 children, in 
the Philadelphia schools last Friday. 





DELAWARE. 
WILMINGTON. According to 


reports here, Governor Miller is se- 
riously considering appointing Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Wagner, a mem- 
ber of the. faculty of the West 
Chester Normal school, to be state 
commissioner of education for Dela- 
ware, under a law passed by the re- 
cent legislature. Wagner has been 
connected with the West Chester 
school for about seven years. He is 
forty-nine years old, and is a gradu- 


ate of Ursinus College and of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Since 
the law creating the office was 


passed there has been much specu- 
lation as to who would be selected 
to fill the place. Governor Miller 
offered it to Everett C. Johnson, 
editor of the Newark Post, and for- 
merly an instructor in Johns Hop- 
kins University, but he had to de- 
cline owing to a press of personal 
business. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

KENTON. Superintendent N. E. 
Hutchinson was re-elected for a 
three-year term at a salary of $2,000. 

NEWARK. Superintendent Wil- 
son Hawkins has been re-elected for 
a term of three years at salaries of 
$2,700, $2,800, and $2,900, an increase 
from $2,500. The city also is erect- 
ing and will occupy for the first time 
in September three modern school 
buildings. . : 

Last December the board of edu- 
cation purchased a seven-acre tract 
of land situated in the residence por- 
tion of the city for a high school 
athletic field and public playground, 


at a cost of $5,100. The superin- 
tendent and high school principal 
asked permission of the board of 


education to carry on a campaign to 
raise $8,000 by public subscription 
during the Aprit vacation week. 
Before seeking this permission the 
assistance of all city teachers was 
secured, as well as the promise from 
high school pupils to give up their 
vacation week to this campaign. The 
campaign opened on March 31, and 
at the end of the first day $1,478 was 
secured, at the end of the second 
day over $2,500, and the campaign 
closed the third day with over 
$4,100. Since the close of the cam- 
paign an additional $1,300 has been 
given, making a total of approxi- 
mately $5,400 for playgrounds. - 
The superintendent of schools and 
principal of the high school effected 
the organization. Every teacher in 
the city made a contribution but did 
no soliciting. Every pupil of the 
city was given an opportunity to 
contribute. The press of the city 
carried all campaign matter free, 
and were loyal to the cause. The 
women’s clubs were interested. 
Many ministers made. special men- 
tion of the movement in their pul- 
pits. The board of trade endorsed 
it. The board of education was 
highly interested, and is the custo- 
dian of the funds. The 600 high 
school students were divided into 
thirty teams of twenty pupils each, 
who did the soliciting. Everything 
was perfectly organized, and at a 
stipulated time each day all teams 
met to report. The enthusiasm was 
great. It should be remembered 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


that this campaign was waged dur- 
ing the week following the destruc- 
tive floods in central Ohio, and that 
Newark business men were liberal 
contributors to relief funds made 
necessary by the floods. Also that 
within the same year almost $100,000 
have been contributed by public- 
spirited citizens for the benefit of a 
city hospital, public library, Y. 
CA, ane YY. 32: C. A: 


MICHIGAN. 


BATTLE CREEK. Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey is quickly regaining his 
strength after a minor operation 
here last week. 


DETROIT. An appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for twenty new elementary 
and high schools was recently made 
by the board of estimates of De- 
troit. The same board also appro- 
priated $2,000,000 additional to in- 
crease the pay of teachers in the 
Detroit schools. Construction ion 
the new school buildings will com- 
mence in the near future, and work 
on them will be pushed rapidly. 
There has been an increased attend- 
ance of 5,500 pupils over last year. 

ALMA. Alma’s new $65,000 high 
school, “the pride of Central Michi- 
gan,” will be dedicated on May 29. 
The building contains the best gym- 
masium in the state outside of De- 
troit. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The president of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
has put in tabular form his views of 
the value of a college education to 
a business career, and this opinion 
of a prominent business man is of 
interest. In dissecting the average 
college graduate this gentleman 
finds these faults: Impatient to suc- 
ceed; lacking in persistence;  ten- 
dency to smobbishness; lacking in 
industry, thrift, technical training, 
appreciation of time; easily discour- 


aged. Against these negative traits 
he places the following positive 
ones: Mofe concentration; knows 


where and how to look for informa- 
tion; reasons from one step to an- 
other; is more adaptable, more con- 
scientious; has keener appreciation 
of the duties of life and its respon- 
sibilities; able to solve more difficult 
problems; has higher ethical and 


moral standards, ~ 


| and has larger 
view of life. 
WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE. The Milwaukee 
papers report an effort by citizens 


and school directors to increase Su- 
perintendent Pearse’s salary from 
$6,000 to $10,000. 

MADISON. The assembly com- 
mittee on education reported the 
Minkley free text-book bill for Mil- 
waukee for passage. This bill pro- 
vides that the council shall submit 
the question of free text-books to a 
referendum, the law to become 
operative only when favorably voted 
upon. 

The development of a health in- 
Struction bureau in connection with 
the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has been au- 
thorized by the regents. According 
to authority in medicine, hygiene, 
and vital statistics, including insur- 
ance actuaries, the average duration 
of human life can be prolonged fif- 
teen years, if the present available 
knowledge is intelligently applied. 
The new health bureau will under- 
take to carry out to the people of 
the state this knowledge. Bulletins 
will be published on preventable dis- 
eases, infant mortality, rural hy- 
giene, and similar subjects. Public 
lectures, instruction by correspond- 
ence, health surveys, and public ex- 
hibits are among the forms of dis- 
semination of information that will 
be used by the extension division in 
the new health bureau. 

KENOSHA. The board of edu- 
cation has decided to open a school 
for the deaf in this city this summer. 


KENTUCKY. , 

FRANKFORT. Two hundred 
candidates for county school super- 
intendent have notified State Super- 
intendent Barksdale Hamlett that 
they will take the examination to 
qualify for the place May 30 and 31. 
The examination will be conducted 
here by the state board of exami- 
ners, composed of Superintendent 
Hamlett, J. W. Ireland of Stanford, 
and Wickliffe Lockett of Hender- 
son. 
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MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Present in- 
dications foretell record-breaking 


attendance at the summer schools of 
the five state normal schools this 
year. S. H. Somsen of Winona, 
Lew A. Huntoon of Moorhead, and 
C. G. Schulz have been named as the 
building committee of the state 
board to co-operate with the board 
of control in the construction of the 
model school at Winona, extensive 
improvements at Moorhead, and va- 
rious building work at the St. Cloud, 
Duluth, and Mankato schools, 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. Principals, high 
and grade school teachers who are 
receiving salaries under the maxi- 
mum set by the board have been 
granted a $5 a month increase. The 
increase on salaries granted will ag- 
gregate $21,000. The grade school 
teachers and kindergarten teachers 
will receive an increase totaling $16,- 
000; principals, $500; high school 
teachers, $4,400; and supervisors and 
special teachers, $700. It is esti- 
mated that an additional amount of 
$10,000 will be needed for extra 
teachers, most of which will be used 
in the industrial departments. 


AMES. Next fall Ames will start 
new short courses in home econom- 
ics and in the trades similar to the 
successful two-year course in agri- 
culture. The new course in home 
economics will be called the “two- 
year homemakers’ course.” The for- 
mer four-year college course is to 
stay. The instruction in the trades 
will be known as “two-year trade 
school engineering.” For admission 
to these courses students must have 
completed eighth-grade public 
school work; young men must be at 
least seventeen years old, and young 
women eighteen years old. High 
school graduates who want to do 
only two-years’ work will find work 
adapted to their needs in the regular 
college courses. 


The two-year agricultural work 
conducted for several years past has 
proved popular, and it is playing a 
large part in giving farm boys a bet- 
ter chance to win success. Ninety- 
eight per cent. of its students go 
back to the farm. 

The homemakers’ course is ex- 
pected to prove as popular in Iowa 
as it has in Kansas, and already ap- 
plications for admission are arfriv- 
ing. The trade school engineering 
course has aroused much interest in 
the state’s industrial centres, and 
Dean A. Marston expects it to play 
a large part in the development of 
Iowa’s industries. 


MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY. The best 
meeting Missouri county superin- 
tendents have held since the law re- 
quiring annual meetings went into 
effect was held here last week. The 
association strongly urged Missouri 
teachers to organize in the follow- 
ing terms:— . 

“]. That the teachers desire to 
secure a more sympathetic, intelli- 
gent, and effective co-operation with 
the patrons. 

“2. That this will demand an or- 
ganization of teachers and patrons 
representative in character and ef- 
fective all the year around. 

“3. That the profession demands 
a better selected, better prepared, 
and more efficient teaching staff. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
po in America. It pt Oe to d in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. 
formation on application 


ta knowledge of his own powers in 


Coielegue and fall in 
© 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





SAMPLES FREE 
Principals, superintendents and teachers 
should send for my samples of Attendance 
Blanks. Medical Inspection Blanks, Enroll- 
ment Cards, etc. hey place your school 
work on a systematic basis. Hol s 
Manufacturing Co., St. Albans, Vt. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1913 


will open for its nineteenth year on 


JULY 1, 1913 


One hundred and seventy courses in aca- 
demic and professiona) subjects will be given. 
Special courses by experts in the depart- 
ments of Education, Manual Arts, Music, Do- 
mestic Art, Home Economics and Physical 
Training. Bight courses in the Educat of 
Defectives. essional courses in Law, 
Accuunting and Finance. Excellent oppor- 
bey me A for graduate work. For information 
ress 





JAMES E. LOUGH, Director. 
New York University, Washington Square 
New York City. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S EXAMINATION 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 


A public examination of persons wish 

to obtain the certificate of approval of the 

anne aa (i el Bes po a age 
rinte t ac- 

cordance with ter 215, Acts of 1904, will 

be held in Boston, July 1 and 2,1913. For fur- 

ther information. write to Commissioner of 

Education, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


TO TEACHERS 


If you have theclass we have the grammar 
that means its success. ‘English Grammar 
by Parallelism and Comparison” 165 pages, 
cloth, is the surprising answer to the long de- 
mand fora grammar that makes the work a 
prevable study. To reason out the proper 
use element —clause, phrase, or word— 
with the proof, beyond dispute, conscious 
from the Seginhing that such a thing has 
mally been pede namie must prove te de- 
light of any.s t& is is the very k 
you have been demandi it means success, 
and 50 cents brings it to you by return mail. 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 











“4. That the professional interests 


-demand that attention be given not 


only to professional instruction, but 
to questions of material betterment, 
such as adequate salary, more per- 
manency of position, and more pro- 
fessional recognition.” 

The convention was addressed by 
Ira Richardson, president of the 
Maryville State Normal school, and 

. S. Dearmont, president of the 
Cape Girardeau Normal school. 
Assistant State Superintendent of 
Public Schools George Melcher ex- 
plained in detail the application of 
the new laws giving state aid to high 
schools and rural schools. S. E. 
Davis, formerly of the State Normal 
school at Warrensburg, now in 
charge of putting teacher training 
courses in the high schools, outlined 
the rules that will govern this 
course. 

Correctly spelling 197 words, out 
of a list of 200, Opal Mitchell, an 
eighth-grade pupil of Licking, Texas 
county, won first prize in the state 
spelling contest over fifty-eight 
other contestants May 12. She mis- 
spelled chalice, besiege, and weasel, 
spelling them as follows: “Challis,” 
“weasele,” and “beseige.” Her 
grade was 98% per cent. Levenia 
Moore of High Point, Moniteau 
grade of ninety-eight per cent. She 
missed four words. They were 
transferred, farcical, inflammable, 
and metallurgy. She spelled these 
words like this: “Transfered,” 
“pharsical,” (‘metalurgy,”’ and “in- 
flamable.” She received $50 in gold. 
Shirley Gilliland of Novinger, Adair 
county, pulled down the third prize, 
$25 in gold, with a grade of 97 per 
cent. He missed six words out of 
the 200. Mayonnaise proved too 
tough for Shirley, also palliate, emi- 
gy interfere, synovial, and clavi- 
cle. 

Butler county’s representative, 
Sweetie Pace of Poplar Bluff, won 
the prize of $10 in gold put up by 


Middlebury College 
SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


In the Green Mountain region. For all in- 
tereated in summer study. 21 instructers, 48 
courses. Special work for elementary aad 
high echool teachers, and college and gradu- 
Ceol, comfortable accomoda- 
tiens. Lowest rates in New England. Ex- 
tensive campus. Tennis courts, boating, 
canoeing, mountain climbing. Attractive 
social life. July 1 to August 8. Illustrated 
booklet. Address 
RAYMOND McFARLAND, Director 


University of Maine 
SUMMER TERM 
July 7-August 15, 1913 

For circular address 
President ROBERT J. ALEY 
Orono, Maine 








yearly made by teachers in cor 





respondence ees. Clean, 
henest, pendent. Small nee - I will 
help you start. ©. Clement Meore, New 


Egypt, New Jersey. 
ATE NORMAL sCHOeL, , Briage- 








Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training ef teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Mow York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Wasnington, D, C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An nee for 
ure. 
sors y of Harvard University. 


ovident teachers and school officers who are planning for next year and 
ersonal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, 





' A postal ecard will bring. our membership blank to pone and a two-cent stamp and an 


return it to us. Three cents may mean 
ourete _— many calls just now for high salaried men and women for next year. 


we are 


Oars to you in the future because 
If it is 


impossible to advance yourself im your present position why not try the aid of an Agency? 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


Pilgard Building 


A. W. Hoiman, Manager 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Feachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETIT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








overnor.Major on a grade of 95% 
po gent. She missed) these words: 
“Pldusible,” ~“‘mailable,” “Tnfalli- 
able,” “metallurgy,” .“ceremonious, | 
“parasite,” i deleble,” and “apparel. 
The contestants were given plenty of 
time. It required almost’ an hour 


for them to write the first 100 words,: ; 


and about as long upon the second 
100. George Melcher, assistant state 
superintendent of schools, who prfo- 
nounced, repeated the words as 
often as questions were asked. The 
900 words were written this year. 
Last year 100 werg written and 100 
spelled orally. The words of to-day 
were those of everyday use, with but 
few exceptions. The two greatest 
stumbling’ blocks were mayon- 
naise’ and “metallurgy.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS.’ The, , following let- 
ter “is being. sent ont to the news- 
papers of Tennessee by State Super- 
intendent ‘J. W. Brister in the inter- 
est of longer school terms. in Ten- 
nessee :— : 

‘Realizing the, need, of .a longer 
school term for the country schools 
of Tennessee, I am soliciting the aid 
of thepsiewspapers of the state im a 
movement to that end. 

“The city schools run, on an aver- 
age, 177 days, and in most ol the 
large cities the term is approxi- 
mately 200 days; the county high 
schools run 177 days, while in the 
elementary schools of rural districts 
the average term last’ year was only 
114° days! When 
that im this “average are included 
many large counties whose term 1s 
eight or nine months, it will be seen 
thateim. the small. counties the terms 
are. very short, utterly. imadequate 
for. the. proper.training and educa- 
tion. of.the. youth»of.the state. For 
instance, seventy-five.counties of the 
state have 


it as remembered’ 


ess than a,,gix-months’ , 


term; forty-one less than five 
months; seven less than four 
months; and in one or two counties 
the school term last year was less 
than three months. 

“We are trying to inaugurate a 
movement which will result in a 
minimum school term of six months 
in every county in the state, and a 
corresponding increase in the school 
term im counties which now have 
more than six months until a term 
of eight or nine months is reached. 

“It may be urged that the ques- 
tion of school term is not the most 
vital school matter before the peo- 
ple of the state to-day, and we would 
assent to this contention. At the 
same time we believe that we can 
expect no great improvement in the 
teaching force, and, consequently, 
no better schools in counties whose 
terms afe too short to offer a rea- 
sonable annual income.” 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. State Fire Marshal 
Wallace Inglish is preparing a 
pamphlet of suggestions and _  in- 
structions regarding fire protection 
in the public schools. He will out- 
line plans for fire drills, especially 
adapted to the schoolhouse’ con- 
struction of this country, and he will 
insist that all schoolhouses of over 
two stories be equipped with ap- 
proved fire escapes. Recently Mr. 
Inglish turned his attention to mov- 
ing picture shows and has a cam- 
paign under way to compel them to 
“get'the safety habit and keep it,” 
and he is following that with sug- 
gestions for the public and private 
schools. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. MM. S. Pitt- 
man ‘of Tallulah presided over the 
greatest meeting the Louisiana 
State Teachers’ Association ever 


“of a call for a national 





Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvdy Berkéley, Cala, 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Y Los Angeles, Cal, 343 Dovglas Bidgtheld here the last 





of April. More 
than 2,000 teachers attended. The 
general program was very well bal- 
anced, and the sections held fine 
sessions, especially the manual 
training, rural schools, and sex hy- 
grene sections. C. A. Prosser of 
the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education spoke 
several times. 

Nicholas Bauer of New Orleans is 
the new president, and was installed 
with the other new officers: Thomas 
D. Boyd, Baton Rouge, honorary 
president; Miss May Breazeale, 
Lake Charles, first vice-president; 
W. J. Avery, Winnfield, second vice- 
president; D. B. Showalter, Alexan- 
dria, treasurer; executive committee, 
Dr. E. L. Stephens, Lafayette: G. 
C. Huckaby, Shreveport: legislative 
committee, Marion Brown, New Or- 
leans; C. E. Byrd, Shreveport; A. 
C. Lewis, Amite; V. L. Roy, 
Natchitoches ; J. E. Keeny, Ruston. 
The council of education elected 
were: Miss E. Suydan, New Or- 
leans; C. N. Hughes, Baton Rouge; 
A. J. Caldwell, Hammond; F. W. 
Gregory, New Orleans: G. C. Huck- 


aby, Shreveport, and O. B. Staples 
Ruston. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from Page 575.) 


conference aims at. Its suggestion 


Republican 
convention to take measures for re- 


organization is likely to be heeded. 
In particular the long-standing 
abuse of an excessive southern rep- 
resentation in Republican conventions 
is likely to be removed. That is 
something that ought to be done 
anyway, Progressives or no Pro- 
gressives. It is not safe to lodge so 
large a power in the nomination of 
candidates in the hands of delegates 
who have no constituencies behind 
them. 


A DISQUIETING INCIDENT. 

The theft of the electric-wiring 
plans of the superdreadnought 
Pennsylvania from the bureau of 
steam engineering at Washington is 
a disquieting, not to say, startling in- 
cident. The theft was a double one, 
for whoever was concerned in it 
failed at the first attempt to get the 
most amportant plans, and. returned 
eighteen days later and secured them. 
The plans wanted were the fire- 
control plans, which show the §ar- 
rangement of the wires which send 
signals to direct the fire at an 
enemy. With the information given 
by these plans, hostile marksmen, in 
time of war, would be able to direct 
shots which would disable the ship 
and make it impossible to direct her 
fire. Only one motive could have 
prompted these thefts. It was be- 
cause some one was ready to pay a 
price for these plans that the crime 
was committed. Only to the repre- 
sentatives of some government which 
regards war with this country as a 
possibility would the plans have any 
value. It is to be hoped that the in- 
vestigation now in progress may dis- 
close not only who was the thief, 
but who employed him. 
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Reports and Pamphiets Received 

“Standards and Tests for Measuring 
the Efficiency of Schools or Sys- 
tems of Schools.” Report of the 
Committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Education. Presented by 
George Drayton Strayer, chair- 
man. United States Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin, 1913, Mo. 13. 

The Speyer ‘School Curriculum. 
Teachers College, Columbia, New 
York city. Fifty cents. 

“Canned Foods: Fruits and Vege- 
tables.” By Florence R. Corbett. 
Columbia University, Technical 
Education Bulletin, No. 18. Ten 
cents. 

“Report of Committee of Barnard 
Club, Rhode Island, on Modifica- 
tion of High School Organization 
and Curricula.” Superintendent 
W. H. Holmes, Westerly, R. 1., 
chairman. 

“General Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong.” Founders’ Day Address, 
1913, at Hampton Institute, Hamp- 


ton, Va. - 
“Some Elements Necessary to Race 
Development.” By Robert R: 


Moton. Both reprints from 

Southern Workman. 
Ware, Mass. 1912 Report. Super- 

intendent George W. Cox. 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


“Neptune’s Garden of __ Living 
Statues,” the beautiful mythological 
water pantomime, with music, will 
commence its fourth week at B. F. 
Keith's theatre on Monday next. The 
startling and mystifying water illu- 
sions in “Neptune’s. Garden” have 
become the talk of the town. The 
surrounding vaudeville bill is of the 
all-star variety. Valerie Bergere and 
het players will present that most 
delightful of all comedies, “His Jap- 
anese Wife’; Ethel Green will pre- 
sent a series of character songs; John 
T. Murray will bring something out 
of the ordinary; Flanagan and Ed- 
wards have a new behind-the-scenes 
skit called “Off and On”; Bonair and 
Ward are singers and dancers; the 
Kratons have a hoop-rolling novelty; 
Echhart and Francis are clever 
dancers, and the Edison Talking 
Pictures will round out a splendid 
bill. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF EDUCA- 
TION 





The advantages of education are 
sO numerous and so evident that 
they do not have to be proved. Oc- 
casionally, however, there are dis- 
advantages as well. 

The daughter had just returned 
from finishing school. 

“That air—’ remarked the father, 
as they were sitting together in the 
dining-room. 

“Father, dear,” interrupted the 
girl, “it’s vulgar to say ‘that air.’ 
You should say: ‘That something 
there,’ or preferable, just ‘that’”” 


“Well, this ere—’ commenced her 
father. 
“No.” his daughter interrupted 


again. ‘“‘That’s just as vulgar. You 
must avoid such expressions as 
*This "ere—’ ” 

“Look, here, my girl,” - said her 
father, “I’m going to say exactly 
what I mean. That air is bad for 
this ear of mine, and I’m going to 
Shut the window.”—Tit-Bits. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ee ——_ 


a ene wet that Superintendent Estee of Gloversville came to «ur (fice to find 
a teacher nglish the emp | her re-registration came in. Tle fect that her previous 
record of three years’ teaching after her sophemore year was very tatisiactory and that 
she had been elected a member of BRINGS itichigan made her secm a promising 
Phi Beta Kappa im her senior year Candidate jor the place. We sent her 
a special delivery letter on Saturday wane her to make written application. We 
also asked her professors to make immediate report to us of her work im the 
University of Michigan and the result was 80 éatisfactory that she was elected as 
teacker of English im ithe Gloversville High £00 the- folowing Tueedsy. 


a pe at § 
Solna ons ane being shies aaa “lattelaatery apa PROMPT E ECTIO 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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THE R E W ’ RK TEACHERS? 
—— B kK, AGENCY 
AUDITORIUM B N G ( . , 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. New York 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC 





introduces to Col * 


‘ Schools, and Fam 
and FOREIGN superor Professors, Assistants, Futors, and G 
7 ’ ’ . ov- 
pays eee forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Sitter Square now vort, Est. tess, 


men and women on 
short notice for high grade itions. Takes pride in prompt, reliab) A 
ee + ing pos P Pp Pp able work. Telegraph or 








sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure <a r $60 to $79 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ A ENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


: ith good i ted f 
S: ECIALISTS igh’ Fretacnieny Siena! Bohosie: ona otenes ia Pesas 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming. 
+ ag Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free toschoo! officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





©. A. SCOTT & OCO., Proprictors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston, 





353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and; Manager, 
81 Chapei St., Albany, N. Y. 


T ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


C.J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” carefully re. 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Westterm 
office : Spokane, Washington. 


THE TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin +* Tenth 
— PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington *° Year 








623 So, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill, 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone, 
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WELFARE NUMBER 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
ANNUAL SUMMER SPECIAL 


JUNE 12, 1913 


__ | THE PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR PUBLIC WELFARE 


Throughout this issue of the Journal there runs an. inspirational spirit 
: we have never equaled 


“RESCUING RASCALS IN LOS ANGELES.” By E. J. Lickley. 


“TRAINING BOYS FOR CITIZENSHIP.” By Leroy Hodges. a 
The Winston-Salem, N. C., Plan - 


“THE HIGH SCHOOL AT LOWVILLE.” By Scott Nearing. 


“THE SCHOOLHOUSE AS A SOCIAL CENTRE.” By Harriet H. James. 
“TIMON AND ROXY OF HESTER STREET.” By Our Editor. 
“BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS IN NEW ENGLAND.” By Wallace E. Mason. 


_“THE WOMAN’S PROGRAM OF THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS.” By Luther H. Gulick. 


These Are Not all the Special Features in This Issue and All Our Regular Features 
~ Will Appear as Usual. 


_EXTRA COPIES MUST BE ORDERED IN ADVANCE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


SPECIAL SCHOOL DAY EXERCISES 


BIRD DAY, ARBOR DAY, FLAG DAY, MEMORIAL DAY, CLOSING DAY 























1. HOW TO CELEBRATE Arbor Day, Decoration 10. TEN COMMENCEMENT SONGS. By Harriette 
Day, Fourth of July, other holidays, the birthdays Wilbur and others. A splendid collection of choice 
of authors, etc. Programs are practical and satis- new songs specially written for Graduation day. 
factory. 25 cents. This collection embraces original class songs; com- 

2. NEW CELEBRATIONS for Last Day of School, mencement, graduation, valedictory and farewell 
Flag Day, and Bird Day. By Ida M. Hedrick. The songs. Some are set to original music, some to 
author has had large experience in writing and favorite college songs, and others to operatic 
compiling entertainments, and has learned to pro- selections. Words and music complete. Clever 
vide the. much-coyeted material that insures a and appropriate. 25 cents. 

e ai 4 25 cents. 
one act by Frederick LeRoy Sargent. Arranged till bare al ie a ecitetion 4 a 
for 16 individual parts, boys and girls, including unusual sort. E r 4 i ae abe 
others in the school. One of the most attractive story, and eee one hen “ vay Bia Rona ty 
ar ag Po vtll ba ages oe Single Not a recitation in the collection that is dull or 


impractical. 15 cents. 





7. SCHOOL SONGS FOR CLOSING DAY. By Har- : cae . 
riette Wilbur. Contains a number of most excel- 2. WITH TRUMPET AND DRUM. A patriotic * 
lent original songs for the last ‘day celebrations. compendium. An abundant collection of practical 
Some have original music, while others are set recitations, stirring dialogs, inspiring songs and 
to familiar tunes. A very practical collection of other exercises; suited to Memorial Day and all 
songs suited to all grades. Bright and pleasing. other patriotic occasions. Stimulates love of 
15 cents. pane | and patriotic fervor. For tots and teens. 
8. CLOSING EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 7 See - 
By Harriette Wilbur. A rich collection of recita- In selecting material from the above use the 
tions, dialogs, and other attractive features, bright, following index:— .e 
spicy, and thoroughly up-to-date. A book that is g bit ae 
decidedly refreshing because every number is good. or Arbor Day, No. ot 
Contains greetings, welcomes, and valedictories of Bird Day, Nos. 2, 6. 
a childish nature. In preparing this volume our Closing Day, Nos. 2, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
special aim has been to provide all material needed Flag Day, Noa 2, 
by the teacher and pupil at this time. It is choice Memorial Day, Nos. 1, 12. 
and complete. 25 cents. Other Days, Nos. 1, 11, 12. 


Send all orders direct to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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